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SMOKE AND FIRE. 


OTHING is more natural than that as the Chi- 
cago Convention draws nearer the characteris- 
tics and the promise of the person who is certain to be 
its central figure should be more than ever narrowly 
scanned and variously estimated. Nothing is more 
natural than that the results of such scrutiny should 
be amusingly opposite, according to the political creed 
or prejudice of the investigators. The average Repub- 
lican conclusion, so far as we can make it out, appears 
to be that General Grant is a combination of Washing- 
ton, Napoleon, and William the Silent ; happily com- 
bining the exalted patriotism of the first, the splendid 
military genius of the second, and the sagacious reti- 
cence of the third of these worthies. Observers of 
different taste and from a different point of view assure 
us that Grant’s patriotism is moonshine, since he 
would readily, did his excessive caution allow, follow 
the example of other successful soldiers by usurping 
the powers of the government he had risen by defend- 
ing, that his military genius is acommonplace mix- 
ture of luck, obstinacy, and unlimited means, and that 
his “ sagacious reticence” is due partly to the lack of 
ideas and partly to the frequent artificial stultification 
of those he has. Again, a popular idea among num- 
bers who, politically speaking, are “on the fence ”— 
who dislike to abandon the party that claims to have 
saved the country, but who cannot bring themselves 
to swallow negro suffrage—has been that Grant is a 
kind of Sphinx who keeps up a prodigious thinking, 
and who in some miraculous way will reconcile 
incompatibilities and bring forth from piebald chaos 
harmonious union and reconstruction at last. The 
Sphinx idea, however, seems to be going out just 
now, possibly in obedience to a supposed necessity 
for explicit understandings as the hour of action 
draws nigh, for whereas a little while back nothing 
appeared to the Republican eye more imposing and ad- 
mirable than his solemn non-committalism, the word 
is now passed to glorify General Grant’s “soldierlike 
frankness” and the prompt single-mindedness with 
which he has set himself right on the great questions 
of the day as fast as the national interest has really 
dictated a candid expression of his opinions, Thus, 
the current 4 dantic Monthly, in one of those temper- 
ate and equitable political articles for which it is dis- 
tinguished, tells us : 


“What manner of man this is who is to be our next President is plain 
enough, As,we all know, he has of his own motion said little about it, 
yet he has done a vast deal about it; and, though a silent man, he has 
shown himself a very frank one. If we sketched him according to the 
popular ideal of a year ago (for the most part evolved, as we think, from 
the inner consciousness of the reporters and correspondents), he would 
appear as a smallish military gentleman, not too scrupulous in dress, who 
is in the pretty constant receipt of calls from eminent politicians anxious 
to sound him upon this and upon that, and who baffles all these wily 
intriguers by smoking speechlessly, with a scarcely perceptible quivering of 
the left eyelid, or else, with an impenetrable astuteness, by turning the 
discourse upon horses. Several events have occurred within the past year 
to modify this ideal ; and, as matters now stand, we do not see how the 
mind of General Grant could be better declared than it is upon whatever 
politicians would like to know, As rapidly as practical questions have 
arisen, he has answered for himself in word and act; and, since the re- 
moval of General Sheridan, nobody has been more satisfactory in the ex- 
pression of his opinions than the taciturn soldier reputed never to open 
his lips.” 


The signal is thus given for the abandonment of the 
Sphinx idea, and no doubt wisely ; since there previ- 
ously existed some palpable, and a great deal of latent, 
discontent among Republicans who think principles of 
more consequence than men, respecting the silence of 
the chieftain who was yet destined to be their candi- 
date. It is, to be sure, a pity that the general should 
be, in a manner, obliged to forego his extremely artful 
and misleading, if “scarcely perceptible, quivering of 
the left eyelid,” or be deprived of the opportunity of 
baffling wily intriguers with an “impenetrable astute- 
ness, by turning the discourse upon horses ;” yet even 
these misfortunes may be set off by the advantages of 
manly candor and unreserved devotion to the interests 
of the Republican party. 


The private habits of public men are scarcely as legiti- 
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mate a subject of popular enquiry as their opinions ; 
for the latter are of absolute and direct importance 
to the commonwealth and the former only of relative 
And, apart from the indeli- 
cacy of spying into such personal matters, it is indis- 
putable that many really eminent men, men who have 
conferred the most substantial benefits upon their 
country, have unfortunately been noted for excess in 
the use of stimulants. In the English forum such in- 
stances have been numerous, more so, no doubt, in the 
last generation than in this ; yet one of the most cau- 
tious of contemporary statesmen, Mr. Disraeli, is said 
by leading London journals to have been in a 
state of obvious intoxication while delivering his 
recent speech on the Irish Church question. The 
intoxication is asserted to have been alcoholic, but we 
have heard it confidently stated by Englishmen 
that this gentleman has long been accustomed 
to take opium before his important forensic 
efforts. In the United States similar instances 
of intemperance have also been frequent and it were 
affectation to ignore that there are at this moment 
several habitual drunkards in the National Senate. 
When we attempt to measure the odium which does 
or should attach to these cases we are met, at once, 
by several reasonable considerations. In the first 
place, men who climb to high positions have presum- 
edly gone through much mental and physical wear and 
tear in the process, which, with those not possessing 
uncommon strength, may be supposed at once to have 
increased their temptations and to extenuate their 
weakness in yieldingtothem. Itis probable that some 
men have actually fallen victims to drink through their 
zeal in the public service. Now, it is noticeable that 
the public itself—waiving the ephemeral prejudices of 
party—is curiously discriminating and judicious in 
making aliowances for men in proportion to the scope 
and character of their labor and services, and to the 
personal conditions which have a just bearing upon 
the merits of the case. Such individuals as William 
Pitt and Daniel Webster could surely be forgiven for 
sins that smaller patriots and smaller men would have 
been condemned for. It is easy flippantly to declare 
that the greater the man, the greater should be his 
self-control ; but this assumption, however plausible in 
one sense, is so far from being exemplified by experi- 
ence as to need for the present purpose no serious 
analysis." In general, it may be affirmed that when 
great men over-tax remarkable faculties for the good of 
their fellow-beings and in so doing contract weaknesses 
commonly deemed culpable, the mass usually like 
them better rather than worse for such faults, and even 
the wise are prone to view them with a lenient eye. 
The reason is clear; wounds received in battling for 
the common weal are less disfiguring than if inflicted 
through selfish and private indulgence. 





Now, General Grant is accused of habitually drink- 
ing to excess, and the friends who deny and the foes 
who assert the truth of the accusation have joined 
issue in a conflict of considerable bitterness. All 
kinds of testimony on both sides have been zealously 
marshalled, and the question seems to be regarded as 
one of national importance. Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted writes a letter to say that he was once in the 
General’s company when in his—Mr. Olmsted’s— 
opinion, the General was quite sober, but that on the 
same occasion somebody else who conversed with the 
General thought and said that he was quite drunk, 
which incident Mr. Olmsted appears to think de- 
cisive as settling the point of habitual sobriety. But 
witnesses are not wanting who insist that even within 
a short time they have seen Grant speechlessly tipsy, 
and who appear to think that that settles the point 
more conclusively still. Making allowances for the 
conflict of evidence and for the chance that he might on 
these latter occasions have been seeking to baffle wily 
intriguers by silently quivering his left eyelid and thus 
driving them to evolve the idea of his inebriety from 
their own inner consciousness, and bearing in mind 
the persistent declarations of friends that he is never 
otherwise than sober, a reasonable inference would 
seem to be that the truth lies sometimes one way and 
sometimes the other. It is scarcely credible either 
that so many should be willing to testify to habits of 
sobriety or to the contrary unless there were founda- 
tion.for both classes of evidence. And, since they 





whose wishes and political bias are in agreement with 
their reports, prejudices may Le reckoned to balance 
each other sufficiently well to be left out of account in 
weighing probabilities. One thing, however, seems 
certain, which is that General Grant did not contract 
the habit of hard drinking since he became conspicu- 
ous as a leader in the Federal army. He was of 
mature age at the outbreak of the war, and whatever 
his habits since, their foundation was, without doubt, 
previously laid. Hence the testimony which hap- 
pened to be given before the matter became one of 
political significance—the testimony, that is, of his 
associates or of those who saw his way of life in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Galena, or wherever he may 
have been—and which happened to be repeated before 
1860 and can now be shown to have been so repeated, 
would have a weight which subsequent reports might 
lack. It is to such testimony that those most inter- 
ested in the subject should look, not as altogether 
determining the case, but as so far corroborating one 
view or the other as to make it practically decisive. 
The friends of General Grant should hasten in this 
manner to prove that he was formerly known to bea 
man of temperate habits, and their opponents, if they 
can, to establish the contrary. In this way, those who 
consider the question one of importance as relating to 
the prospective Chief Magistrate of the country will 
be enabled greatly to strengthen their convictions and 
their consequent action in supporting him. 


Still, even if as a result of such enquiry it should 
appear that he had formerly exceeded in drink, we 
should be slow, for our own part, in accepting the cir- 
cumstance as a conclusive argument against the Gen- 
eral’s fitness for the Presidency. In this country what 
aman zs is surely of chief moment rather than what 
he was ,; and although some will urge that such habits 
once fixed can never be regarded as permanently 
cured, yet there are plenty of illustrations to contradict 
such a position. At all events, when it is satisfactorily 
shown that the subject of enquiry is now in this re- 
spect all that could be wished, his friends will not be 
likely to desert him on account of former dereliction. 
Supposing, on the other hand, an opposite persuasion 
to be reached, the case would certainly be a strong one 
as against the General’s claims. Many calamities 
have befallen us, but to have a habitual drunkard at 
the head not only of the civil power, but, to an extent 
never before known, controlling the military resources 
of the country and, from the circumstances of his ele- 
vation influenced, if at all, by the most extreme and 
vindictive politicians in the land, would bea misfortune 
past remedy. Mr. Lincoln’s mo/, when told that Grant 
took too much whiskey—that he wished to know where 
it was bought, that he might send a barrel to each of 
the other of his generals—was very well in its place, 
but Grant had then his reputation to make, and there 
would now be no Lincoln to act as balance-wheel to 
the public machine. The good of the country is of 
greater consequence than the fortunes of any individ- 
ual, and if it be said that the General-in-chief, what- 
ever his faults, deserves the Presidency for his nation- 
al services, we beg to reply that in such a case it were 
better for the republic to continue to deserve the con- 
ventional reproach of ingratitude than to take the risk 
its abrogation at this juncture would entail. The fact 
that he will be pledged to the Congressional schemes 
of Reconstruction, including Negro Suffrage, will of 
course, with many, carry much weight ; but Americans 
will ill deserve their reputation for common sense if 
they permit even such considerations to control all 
others. General Grant may be indeed what the able 
magazine we have quoted styles him in the same arti- 
cle—“a man who is in practical sympathy with Amer- 
ican ideas of self-government, and whose words and 

deeds promise for the future a President without a 

policy, and a people without a master.” But the peo- 

ple will be wise to elect a President who, with or with- 

out a policy, is at least his own master, and one under 

whom they may be spared further risk of being dis- 

graced in their high places. General Grant may be 

very much maligned in the matter under discussion, 

and, paradoxical as it may sound, we hope he is; but 

whatever his weakness or strength, his past habits or 

his present ones, his claims or their just recompense, 

his countrymen will be wise to assure themselves, ere 

it be too late, that where there is so much smoke there 








are derived with considerable regularity from persons 


is no fire. 
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JAPAN. 

hy the spring of 1854, when the American squadron 

under Commodore Perry cast anchor in the Bay 
of Jeddo, more than two centuries of isolation had 
passed over Japan. The memory of the “outside bar- 
barians ” survived only in dim traditions of the trouble 
and dissension which they had brought on the land. 
Even the Dutch, the only foreigners tolerated since 
the bloody scenes of 1638, were rigidly denied access 
to the interior, and restricted to a narrow peninsula in 
the hereditary possessions of the Tycoon. Our long 
pending negotiations, now backed by a sufficiently 
imposing force, were at last crowned with partial suc- 
cess, and the consequence was a treaty which extend- 
ed to American vessels the privileges customary 
among civilized nations. The exceptional position of 
the Dutch, as well as our own ignorance of the real 
nature of the Japanese government, betrayed us, how- 
ever, into an error which remained long after a serious 
obstacle to closer relations, and sowed the seeds for 
the domestic difficulties which still afflict that country. 
To understand the subject, it will beynecessary to ex- 
plain what is hardly yet so generally known as it de- 
serves to be, namely, that Japan is not one single gov- 
ernment, but a feudal confederation of perfectly inde- 
pendent states, whose supreme head is the Mikado. 
Round the latter are grouped the great princes of the 
land, called Damios, each of whom wields sovereign 
authority in his hereditary possessions, where he 
maintains a separate army, navy, treasury, and judi- 
ciary. The Tycoon is merely the Mikado’s executive, 
and it is in that capacity alone that he exercises auton- 
omous powers. In all other respects the other great 
Damios are his equals. Like them, absolute master 
over his own domain, he is in addition, as far as the 
empire is concerned, the agent of the central govern- 
ment. His acts, if illegal, may be annulled by the 
Mikado, who is, in fact, both the temporal and spiritual 
ruler of that confederation of which the Damios are 
members, not vassals. The Mikado’s office being 
elective, it is of course the interest of the Damios to 
uphold a supremacy which affords them the surest 
protection against an ambitious Tycoon. When Com- 
modore Perry and those foreign plenipotentiaries 
who came after him, therefore, treated with the wrong 
official, they committed a very pardonable mistake, for 
nothing was then known of this limitation of the ex- 
ecutive power. The Tycoon, on the other hand, took 
good care not to dispel so flattering and profitable an 
illusion. His intercourse with the strangers promised 











to prove so advantageous that he became exceedingly 
anxious to monopolize it, if possible, altogether. But 
this aroused the jealousy of the Damios, already offend- 
ed by the American treaty, in which the Tycoon had 
assumed to exercise autonomous authority over their 
territories, and as the Mikado then reigning was in- 
capable of interfering by reason of a mental lethargy 
which rendered him indifferent to what was passing, 
they decided to right themselves. They recalled those 
members of their families who resided at Jeddo; the 
seat of the central administratiun ; transferred the 
national capital to Kioto, the residence of the Mikado; 
repudiated the Tycoon’s executive claims, and issued 
a proclamation declaring that his measures were bind- 
ing only in so far as they had the sanction of the Mikado 
and'their own. But although the Tycoon’s past con- 
duct was thus disavowed, the Damios never really were, 
as erroneously believed, hostile to his foreign pol- 
icy, except that it had been pursued by illegal means. 
The visit of the American fleet had made the Japanese 
too eager to acquire knowledge and to emulate the pro- 
gress of the West, to relapse once more into their old 
exclusive system. The superiority of the foreigners 
in the arts of war and peace, and especially in the 
application of steam to navigation, had overcome 
all former prejudices, and outweighed with most of 
them all other scruples. Not content with admiring, 
they were firmly resolved to master the secret of these 
marvellous successes themselves. The whole popu- 
lation seemed suddenly stimulated into a previously 
unknown enterprise and activity. The scholar, the 
artisan, the soldier, the sailor, all classes, trades, and 
professions, longed for instruction; and the Dutch, 
who had hitherto been excluded from the interior, 
were now eagerly courted to impart it. Holland, tak- 
ing prompt advantage of her long connection with 
Japan, supplied professors to teach mechanics, ship- 


building, gunnery, and other practical branches, Even 
regular courses were instituted to meet the demand 
for knowledge on the part of the Japanese ; and the 
native students who attended them speedily amazed 
their teachers by their superior intelligence, quick- 
ness of comprehension, and intense application. The 
Damios fully sympathized with this spirit, and sent, at 
their own expense, a number of natives to be educated 
in Holland, England, and other countries. The idea 
studiously spread by the court of Jeddo, that the 
Tycoon was the representative of the progressive 
party, had, therefore, as little foundation as the report 
that he was persecuted on account of his good-will 
toward foreigners. On the contrary, the opposition 
to him arose solely out of his usurpations and selfish- 
ness, although it was long before the truth was under- 
stood abroad. The success which attended the 
negotiations with the Mikado in relation to the ports 
of Hiogo and Osaka, and which ended in the treaty 
of November, 1865, were, however, conclusive upon 
the point, and the Western powers have since that time 
adopted the proper course. The Tycoon is no longer 
regarded abroad as the legitimate ruler, nor is his right 
to control the nation acquiesced in. Had tiie case 
been different, our dealings with Japan might perhaps 
be less tedious ; but as the independent Damios can- 
not be ignored, it is evidently our policy to.treat with 
the Mikado, to whom they are all willing to yield 
obedience. 

The opening of the two ports of Hiogo and Osaka, 
which took place with the usual ceremonies on the 
first of January last, is destined to mark a new era in 
the history of international trade and intercourse. 
And as it is through Japan that the United States 
may hereafter expect not only to exert a powerful 
influence on the Orient, but to greatly increase their 
material prosperity, we -will close this article with a 
brief glance at the present state of affairs in that 
interesting country. ; 

Since the second admission of foreigners there have 
been three political parties in the empire. The first 
is in favor of making the best of the situation, and 
hopes to derive compensating advantages from the 
change; this is the party of the Tycoon. The second 
generously sympathizes with Western civilization, and 
advocates foreign intercourse on patriotic grounds ; 
this is the party ofthe Damios. The third and last is 
made up of the reactionists, who cling to the ancient 
usages, and oppose all innovations because they are 
innovations ; but this party is fast losing strength, and 
has no future before it. According to our latest 
advices from Hong Kong, the Tycoon had retired with 





his officials, friends, and dependents to his stronghold 
near Osaka, while Prince Satsuma, the leader of the 
Damios, was at Kioto with the young Mikado. The 
political revolution must, therefore, soon be decided by 
the sword, and we hope that the Mikado’s side may 
triumph. The Tycoon’s policy was an essentially 
selfish one, designed to make the foreign trade a paying 
monopoly. The Mikado, as the Cable’s report of his 
last proclamation shows, is sincerely in favor of seeing 
Japan take a place among civilized nations, or he 
would not offer to pay the losses sustained by foreign- 
ers during the recent disturbances. Let it be our 
task never to give a people who present the rare spec- 
tacle of progress in the midst of Asiatic inertness just 
cause to regret that the United States induced them 
to abandon their almost primitive and happy existence. 
The developement of which Japan is capable can only 
be guaranteed by the policy she pursues in future, 
and this policy depends greatly upon the conduct 
of the five powers who are the parties to the last 
treaty. The boasted blessings of Western civiliza- 
tion are but too often equalized by the corrupting and 
tainting influences that follow them. 

One word before we close about the ports of Hiogo 
and Osaka, the gates through which we shall hereafter 








extend our commerce into the heart of Asia. These 
places are about two or three miles apart. Hiogo lies 
on a splendid bay, while Osaka stands on a wide but 
shallow river, and is not accessible to large vessels. 
According to Mr. Sidney Lake, one of the secretaries 
of the British embassy in China, Osaka contains a 
population of 370,000, nearly wholly engaged in trade. 
All the products of the soil paid by way of tribute to 
the neighboring Damios are brought, stored, and sold 
there. The place has many capitalists, who advance 





money to the Damios at high rates of interest. It 
does a large business in silks, and some stores keep as 
many as three hundred persons steadily employed. In 
1867 over two thousand native vessels arrived in port, 
and its imports amounted to nearly ten thousand 
bales. More important, perhaps, than all, coal of an 
excellent quality has been discovered in the vicinity. 


ICONOCLASTS. 
HESE persons constantly repeat that things 

‘are acquired and preserved by the same means. 

If they mean by this that courage, activity, and union 

are necessary to preserve as well as to acquire our 

liberties, nothing is more indisputable—or more irrele- 

vant. But if they mean that the requisite courage, 

activity, and union should show themselves in the 

same manner and by the same deeds, they say what is 

not true. The very contrary is true; to overturn and 

destroy the colossus of illegal power, the more ardent 
and headlong our courage the more certain our suc- 

cess; but when the site is cleared, when reconstruc- 

tion must succeed destruction, when we must rebuild 

on broad and solid foundations, our courage should 

be the exact opposite of what it was. It should be 

calm, prudent, reflecting, showing itself in wisdom, 

patience, and tenacity; it should be the fertilizing 
stream, not the desolating torrent. . . . The un- 

mitigated demagogues who thundered against old 
abuses were right he ; but now, in uttering the same 

tirades against a totally different state of things, they 
are really preaching a totally different doctrine.” 

It is to be hoped that the above words will not seem 
altogether valueless because they were written by a 
foreigner, and a foreigner in the last century.* The 
fathers of our country are no longer spoken of with 
the respect that once waited on every mention of their 
names ; yet daily events are continually bringing into 
relief their real wisdom and greatness ; and by nothing 
are these qualities more strikingly manifested than by 
the fact that, having successfully carried through a 
revolution, they successfully established a new gov- 
ernment. How often has this been done in modern 
times? Cromwell, great man as he was, could not do 
it. Of the various French failures it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. What sort of a founder and re- 
constructor is Garibaldi? What practical fruit of 
freedom have all the wide-spreading branches of Ger- 
man theories borne? Our eye reposes only on the 
little crag of Switzerland and the little swamp of Hol- 
land, which latter gave a constitutional governor to 
England as well as to herself. 

The false condition of things which culminated in 
our civil war could only be broken up by the most 
sweeping measures. Nothing short of emancipation 
proclamations and Grant and Sherman could put down 
the zwperium in imperio, the oligarchy inside a de- 
mocracy. Doctrinaires were of no use insuch a crisis ; 
they either passed into oblivion or became radicals for 
the nonce in spite of themselves. But femora mu- 
tantur; the times changed very much ; the period of 
the doctrinaires came round again, if the people had 
only understood clearly what they wanted. Mr. Sew- 
ard, for instance, was one of the most inefficient men 
in the country at the beginning of the war. After the 
establishment of peace he might have been one of the 
most useful if he had been listened to. But, unfor- 
tunately, no one will listen to a doctrinaire now. It 
took a long time to shake men of Saxon and Teutonic 
descent out of their patient and compromising policy ; 
when once launched on a radical career the same 
moral inertia made it hard to stop them. The icon- 
oclasts had not only upset the great Dagon of slavery, 
but had smashed him to pieces. So far so good ; byt 
their hand once in at smashing it was no easy matter 
to stay it. They felt impelled to go on smashing 
whatever else happened to be in their way, the Execu- 
tive, the Supreme Court, the Constitution generally. 
Some may be disposed to console themselves with the 
reflection that the dominant sectior of the dominant 
party might have done worse if it had interfered more 
with local matters, and that everything which tends 
to concentrate its iconoclastic zeal on the central gov- 
ernment is so far a negative benefit. It might have 
run a tilt at the Church of Rome and given that ancient 
institution a lift by a little injudicious persecution. It 
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might have intensified its prohibition crotchets and 
made half-a-dozen or more north-eastern and north- 
western states all but uninhabitable by any man claim- 
ing to have a soul and a body of his-own. It might 
have carried out its previous threats of confiscation at 
the South and reduced the Gulf States to the condi- 
tion of those Oriental countries where, if a man has 
a pot of money, he hides it in the ground lest the 
pasha should come along and take it. The Presi- 
dential impeachment does not seem greatly to dam- 
age or terrify the country at large ; the. President him- 
self, however honest or courageous, is not a man of 
uncommon ability or value ; perhaps he does as much 
good by playing tub to the whale as he could in any 
other way. 

Such consolation, however, is of a very weak kind. 
It merely suggests that the power of the Radicals for 
interference and destruction is not ubiquitous and 
unlimited. The fundamental alterations and almost 
total recasting of the Constitution, with which we are 
threatened, have been regarded in various quarters 
with a horror perhaps somewhat exaggerated for party 
effect ; though when we consider that one main justifi- 
cation of our tremendous war was the preservation of 
the Constitution intact, it certainly seemsrather incon- 
sistent to be pulling it asunder in the third year of 
peace. But the daphthora (as Aristotle would have 
called it) of our government is really less as a matter in 
itself than as a symptom of the spirit which animates 
the destroyers, and which is among the most perilous 
of political inspirations possible—the idea that change 
is the normal state of political society. 

It has been asserted that the natural and necessary 
tendency of the utilitarian school is to reject all final- 
ity in politics. We are convinced that this assertion, 
as a general statement in regard to that school, is a 
misrepresentation, and that in its particular applica- 
tion to some of the great living lights of utilitarianism 
—J. S. Mill, for instance—itis an‘arrant libel. Never- 
theless, it is certain that a class of radical politicians 
(hardly deserving the name of a school), both in this 
country and England, have applied the doctrine of 
Heraclitus to statesmanship, and would throw away al] 
the experience of past ages and other countries. For 
these persons nothing is established. The separation of 
the three departments of government, the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, the freedom of trade, of the 
press, of the individual, are all propositions to be 
treated ab integro. No measure can be properly 
judged until it is tried, and there is always a prestige 
in favor of novelty which recommends and urges the 
trial of new measures. Thus all stable government 
becomes impossible, and we are doomed toa continual 
flux of experiments. Under sucha system, if system 
it can be called, liberty would be worse off than under 
a tolerably enlightened autocracy, and property not so 
secure as in many half-civilized countries. 

Chenier probably did not mean to admit that the 
public virtues required during a revolutionary contest 
are the ov/y ones that find place after it. If he did, his 
political vision was limited. Good nature, for instance, 
is rather an impediment during such a contest, but a 
valuable auxiliary after it. It is of serious importance 
that we should be able to overlook, magnanimously, 
the little, woman-like exhibitions of spite which pov- 
erty and disappointment sometimes wring from the re- 
mains of a once proud and powerful oligarchy. But, 
however this may be, we cannot doubt the strength 
of his judgement when he says that courage after arev- 
olution should manifest itself in wisdom. And this is 
the great misfortune of the moment, not merely that 
those who possess some wisdom lack the pluck to show 
it persistently, but that there is a general scarcity of 
the article itself, a deficiency by no means confined to 
the party in power. Were the opposition even com- 
paratively wiser, we might wait with patience for some 
lucky turn that should restore them to office ; but just 
now it is easier to show up the errors of the Republi- 
cans than to point out any solid grounds of hope from 
Democratic success. The Botrbonism of the old party 
is one of the least encouraging signs of the times. At 
the South its line is to do nothing, and prevent, so far 
as it can, anything from being done; at the North, 
whenever a local reaction gives it a chance, it has no 
idea beyorid blindly undoing whatever the Republicans 
had done before. A new opposition party with fresh 








but, according to all present appearances, the country 
will have to wait a long time for it. 


THE AGE OF SURFACE. 
T was, we believe, toward the close of the first half 


of the present century that a disappointed French | 


author confidently predicted that in another couple of 
decades there would remain nothing absolutely new 


to be seen or described in this dreary world. The | 


: : |son was ill at ease and unfit for work at a charming 
most romantic scenery, countries, and races would | 


then be reduced to the dead level of the commonplace 
by the pens of locomotive crowds ; and an intelligent 
tourist, well-read in contemporaneous literature, would 


desire to gratify his love of travel, to discover new 
beauties of nature, to see new phases of life, and to 


tunately not yet been realized. Mankind lives nowa- 
days at a railway pace, and it leads an existence 
driven by steam and electricity, into which each hour 
crowds together all the results and experiences of 
human labor, and which so constantly assumes new 
forms that we can never cease learning. A few years 
will generally suffice to make us forget what was once 
familiar to the mind. That which was new yesterday 
has already become old to-day, for not only its sub- 
stance but its very essence appears to have been 
altered. It was not, without a touch of sadness that 
Disraeli bore witness, a few months ago, at Edinburgh 
to the irresistible rage for innovation and change 
which rules the time, and against which he confessed 
it hopeless to strive. Much that would well be 
worthy of preservation is thus being rapidly swept 
away, and those who are carried along by the torrent 


would often have cause for regret if they had only lei-’ 


sure to indulge it. 
The triumphs of modern civilization—railroads, 
steamboats, telegraphs by land and sea, or whatever 
else those marvellous inventions which have effected 
such a revolution in the world’s intercourse may be 
called—have, however, also their bright side. The 
value of labor has been raised by the quicker disposal 
of its combined productiveness, the masses have been 
enriched and enlightened, and the barriers which for- 
merly separated lands and confirmed nations in their 
narrow prejudices have been overthrown ; the mental 
horizon has widened, thoughts circulate more rapidly 
and freely, and consolidate themselves into a public 
opinion to which no living power can oppose its zon 
possumus ; all intellectual achievements have become 
the common property of mankind, and the enthusiasts 
of positivism, the Manchester men of the English 
Peace Society, already proclaim the advent of the mil- 
lennium, indifferent to the clash of arms which sur- 
rounds them. Yet all this unrest and winged haste 
with which men now visit countries and peoples— 
breakfasting at Cologne, dining at Paris, and supping 
at London, overleaping all obstacles to penetrate into 
the most out-of-the-way corners of the globe, hurrying 
from discovery to discovery, from sensation to sensa- 
tion,—all these admitof no repose. This unappeasable 
craving for continually fresh impressions, objects, and 
interests has deprived our generation of leisure, and 
consequently of the disposition and capacity to think. 
The present feels, works, and experiences so much, 
enjoys so quickly and intensely, that it reflects sur- 
prisingly little. In this respect we are as far behind 
the eighteenth century as we are in advance of it in 
positive knowledge and an approach to practical per- 
fection in the social, industrial, and political domains. 
The word philosophy has lost its meaning, and the 
giants of thought, Kant, Fichte, etc., have fallen so 
low in popular esteem that every sophomore now fan- 
cies himself entitled to treat them with a sort of 
supercilious condescension. The success of the Mor- 
mon delusion, the resurrection of mysticism in its 
intangible extravagance, the return of orthodoxy in its 
nothingness, the enthusiasm in behalf of the ritualistic 
mummery in matter-of-fact England, the faith in the 
liberal and national mission of reactionary Prussia in 
cautious Germany, the spread of spirit-rappings and 
the many other equally strange manifestations re- 
served for our days, are all closely connected with 
this gradual extinction of thought. 


Superstition 
begins exactly where thought leaves off. 





issues would be an incalculable benefit to the country ; 





But however humiliating this striking incapacity to 


| 


| the weather-cock on his church steeple to reason logi- 
| cally and to arrange his ideas philosophically. New- 


| his windows the murky London sky, the dingy roofs 
'and gloomy brick houses of Fleet Street, which had 
| 
: j : | 
no longer know where to direct his steps if he should | - 

A German profe 


think may be, it is easily explained. Fichte required 


ton had so accustomed himself to pursue his mathe- 
matical reasonings to the purrings of a favorite cat 
which usually lay on his desk that he fell into the 
grossest mistakes when the animal died of extreme 


| old age, nor could he recover his wonted mental vigor 


untila successor had been found. Dr. Samuel John- 


country seat, where he could no longer see through 
become indispensable accessories to his reflections. 


ssor of the good old school, who 
studies much and thinks more, has only the full com- 


f : ; | mand of his faculties in his own closet, and is apt to 
gather fresh experiences, views, and impressions for a | 


new book. But these gloomy apprehensions have for- | 


be intellectually deranged if his housekeeper removes 
the inkstand from its usual place. The stupidity of 
the bagman, who passes the greatest portion of his 
life on the road, goes from town to town, from tavern 
| to tavern, is proverbial in England. But his obtuse- 
ness does not interfere with a high order of business 
tact. These things can hardly all be the result of ac- 
cident. Only he thinks'who observes, and observation 
demands rest, quiet, and a connection between object 
and subject, familiarized by long and intimate associa- 
tion—some fixed point for our too mercurial spirit ; 
a church steeple, a hermitage like that inhabited by 
Rousseau—a something with which we have grown 
sufficiently acquainted either to love or to hate. But 
the question is where are we to find such a resting 
place in this steam-impelled time? The onward rush 
of the age has given us a great deal, but it has also 
taken a great deal from us. The loss may, perhaps, 
not be so acutely felt as the gain, but it is a loss none 
the less, and one that cannot be ignored by those 
who look for something more in this life than shares, 
dividends, railway excursions, industrial exhibitions, 
cattle shows, chassepot rifles, and other vaunted tri- 
umphs of our noisy and unstable civilization. 

Disraeli was not far wrong when the restless spirit 
of the day inspired him with a feeling akin to regret, 
although he has shown himseif sufficiently practical to 
keep on the top of the wave. There exists in Thibeta 
religious sect whose leading dogma is the rejection of 
every fixed habitation. The first lost tent, a cave, a 
hut, across which its members come in their wan- 
derings, affords them shelter for the night, and every 
morning they move on, caring nothing whither they 
go. Their whole existence is one aimless, incessant 
change. Their faith forbids them ever again to tread 
the same spot of ground, ever again to behold the same 
faces. Nothing is allowed to become dear to them. 
It is, perhaps, impossible to conceive a more misera- 
ble life than this. The end which they seek to attain 
is madness, and their religion enjoins upon them to sup- 
plicate heaven for it as a reward for their piety. The 
transition from continual motion, devoid of association, 
and consequently also of thought, cannot be difficult, 
and we therefore readily credit the assertion that these 
melancholy fanatics are not doomed to wander like 
Ahasver, but usually gain the summit of their earthly 
wishes after a comparatively brief period. 

How soon melancholy degenerates into dulness may 
be seen illustrated in the history of contemporaneous 
literature, and especially in that of France, where we 
meet with a gradual extinction of thought in the midst 
and in consequence of the gigantic strides of the high- 
est civilization. From this modern destiny, whose 
effects on the mental productions of the Second Empire 
Pelletan has so graphically delineated, no European 
nation appears entirely exempt. England has perhaps 
managed to resist the malignant influence longest, and 
her literature still occupies the most respectable posi- 
tion among those of the Old World. But even England 
has produced within the last ten years no really great 
work—no book “ with thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn”—which deserves to be regarded as des- 
tined to mark an epoch in the intellectual advance of 
the nation. 














THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

OW could some of our famous landscape painters 

furnish forth their annual contributions were 

they deprived of the Indian summer? It is a season 

so conveniently rendered upon canvas, so easily re- 
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cognized by the non-professional eye, so accordant 
with little gushes of sentimentality on the part of fem- 
inine spectators, that one is hardly surprised at its fre- 
quent recurrence. Here, in the small East Room, are 
Messrs. Jervis McEntee, J. F. Kensett, and S. R. Gif- 
ford, rivalling each other in space given to their neu- 
tral tints, and in producing the maximum of effect 
from the minimum of work. And it is somewhat 
strange that the first-named of these artists is the 
most successful, or the least unsuccessful, of the three 
in infusing some semblance of warmth into masses of 
cold grey color, seeing that one of the hill-tops over- 
hanging his “ Lake Placid in the Adirondacs,” No. 
263, is tipped with snow, and that his chosen title in the 
catalogue ‘makes no mention of the favorite period. 
For other reasons, also, we prefer this picture to either 
of its apparent rivals. It has more air, space, lumin- 
osity—From Mr. Kensett’s facile brush we have seen 
dozens such compositions as his “ Indian Summer, 
Lake George,” No. 275, with just the same livery of 
stillness and chillness—the latter, of course, unin- 
tended—relieved by bits of gay autumnal foliage.— 
Mr. Gifford, in No. 314, “Indian Summer’s Day on 
the Hudson,” indulges to even fuller extent in this 
misty style, lending, as. it were, “to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name.” We have omitted part 
of his title ; his invisible water is said to be a portion 
of the Tappan See ; it might as well have been the 
Zuyder Zee. But it is time that the Academy walls 
saw some change. Let this really able trio paint, in 
competition, a fog upon the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Let the fog be so thick that nor rushing stream, nor 
patient cod-fisherman may be seen. Then let Captains 
Comstock and Judkins pass judgement upon the truth- 
fulness of the scene ; and if we gain not much in the 
way of lofty art, at least we shall clear the academic 
atmosphere, for a while, of these wearisome Indian 
summers. 

What the French calla succes d’estime, with refer- 
ence to a drama first brought upon the stage, may be 
attributed to “The Field Hospital,” by Mr. Eastman 
Johnson, No. 250. The subject cannot fail to be pop- 
ular; and he who gave us “The Old Kentucky 
Home,” though he has never equalled it, commands 
always the ready applause of the public. We have 
said that his present subject cannot fail to be popular. 
Nor can it. There is the camp-bed foreshortened ; 
and thereupon is laid the sick or wounded soldier ; 
and thereby watches the sweetest of nurses, not at 
the moment occupied in any of the more painful 
duties of her position, but writing a letter at the dic- 
tation of the sufferer, whose fingers play listlessly 
with the twigs that droop from the trees overhead. 
As Sterne said of Maria and the goat, it is a pretty 
picture—pretty in its human grace and feeling; for 
there are tents and figures in the background, and 
the young couple look like brother and. sister, and 
there is no scandal. As a work of art, or as showing 
any upward reach, we prefer to say nothing about it. 
—Miss Juliana Oakley merits a word of encourage- 
ment and commendation for a female “ Portrait,” No. 
260, well modelled and well toned, if the attire incline 
to the bizarre, and possessing a certain something 
of originality of treatment which is a relief to the 
scrutinizing eye.—‘ The Chess-Players,” No. 267, by 
Mr. R. W. Weir, a gexre picture of cabinet size, 
is a mere variation from the engraved frontispiece to 
Agnel’s Chess for Winter Evenings, and, so far as we 
remember the original, not much of an improvement 
upon it. The canvas does not, indeed could not 
without infinite talent, tell the incident that is told in 
the catalogue. A Gascon went to Spain expressly to 
contend with a Castilian Morphy. The latter has a 
monkey, an adept in the game. The monkey is sup- 
posed to be grinning with delight at the Gascon’s bad 
play, but has retreated to the top of a cabinet, whence 
he looks contemptuously down. On the angry French- 
man’s asking an explanation, the cool Spaniard tells him 
that the monkey sees a forced check-mate in five 
moves, but is wary enough to get outof reach. Now, 
to render all this, or half of it, on canvas is well- 
nigh impossible. Mr. Weir paints, and rather paint- 
ily, the two men, the cabinet, the chess-board, the 
monkey, and an overdone effect of reflected color from 
a red table-cover. That is all. The oddity of the 
subject attracts ; but a brief glance is enough.—So 
also with “The Anxious Mother,” No. 273, by Mr. 
Lambdin. There is not much in it, save caprice in 
the drawing and the treatment of light and shadow. 
A little girl is the principal figure. She is surrounded 
by a very bower of monster leaves, through which the 
sunlight glints fitfully. 
small dark dabs that you recognize as kittens, inas- 
much as their “anxious mother” is looking up at 
them. There is a pretentious effort in the whole 


In her arms she holds two: 


which can scarcely be called a success. We like Mr. 
Lambdin infinitely better elsewhere, in No. 451, “ The 
Pruner,” which is a fine and powerful bit of work. A 
man, with as little of the gardener in him as may be, 
is trimming a tree, and a young boy looks on trem- 
blingly at his unprepossessing master or father. There 
may be some allegorical meaning hidden herein ; but 
we miss it, if there be, and only admire the execution. 
—Resuming our walk round the East Room, we are 
arrested by No. 282, Mr.S.J.Guy’s “ Evening,” a small 
and carefully-finished interior, with an old lady reading 
under a shaded lamp. It is smoothly painted and 
clever of its kind, with an excellent effect in the play 
of light—* The Banks of the Tunxis, Conn.,” by Mr. 
Clinton Ogilvie, is a good sound landscape, well com- 
posed, with a pleasant blending of water and pastur- 
age, though perhaps there is overmuch foreground. 
—No. 304, “A Portrait,” by Mr. Fagnani, is better as 
a likeness than as a picture; but his No. 313, “Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer,” has the double value of 
resemblance and technical merit. There is no mis- 
taking Sir Henry’s shrewd, cynical,?cadaverous coun- 
tenance. 

Ridicule and remonstrance would, we fear, be alike 
wasted upon Mr. W. J. Hennessy, in connection with 
that fearful bit of rubbish, No. 305, entitled “ Spring- 
time.” A woman in blue is leaning upon a fence and 
full-fronts the spectator. Behind her is a galaxy of 
apple-blossoms. Across the foreground shoot upward 
two birch-tree stems. Beneath the woman’s feet 
the grass is gemmed with daisies. Now, no one can 
possibly object, least of all in spring-time, to women 
in blue, to apple-blossoms, to tree-trunks, to daisies. 
The trouble here is that they are all so abominably 
depicted that art and nature are both outraged. A 
boy of twelve, without the least particle of genius for 
drawing, might have drawn it all, and his little sister, 
@tat. eight, might have colored it ; and the twain would 
have been patted on the head, with the hope expressed 
that they would do better next. time. It were chari- 
table to suppose the artist crazy who imagines that 
such trash can be acceptable in these days, just 
because in certain days and by certain painters, before 
Raphael’s time, some such absurdities were perpe- 
trated. But what shall be said of the managers of the 
Academy—pretty school-masters, in truth !—who suf- 
fer their walls to be desecrated thus? This “Spring- 
time” is disgraceful, is laughable ; but it is no laugh- 
ing matter that the council lacks sufficient moral cour- 
age,to refuse it admittance within their walls. 

Mr. W. Morgan, whose name is not familiar, exhib- 
its two small but capital bits of gexrve painting, Nos. 
306 and 323. The one is “ On Furlough,” a smooth- 
faced young Zouave playing the good papa, and tossing 
up a little baby with joyous, careless air, while the 
tearful mother looks on, half-pleased and half afraid. 
Well modelled is this, and well-toned ; and even bet- 
ter, though less solidly painted, is the other one, 
“ L’Esperance,” a girl blowing bubbles for the enter- 
tainment of her tiny sister. “Moat Mountains from 
White Horse Ledge, N. H.,” is the name of a large 
upright landscape, by J. D. Smillie, which shows 
discrimination in choosing a subject and ability in 
portions of the handling. The vapors are somewhat 
heavy, and the foreground is somewhat flat; but, as a 
whole, this No. 319 ranges beyond the commonplace. 
—* Another Candidate for Adoption,” No. 322, by L. 
E. Wilmarth, is worth study, if only for warning’s 
sake, how a lack of taste and a crowding of acces- 
sories can mar a degree of merit and cut all sentiment 
to flinders. The subject is a lady seated, with a pet 
cat on her knee and a pet terrier fondling on her, 
eyeing askance a little boy whom her husband is pre- 
senting to her. The canvas groans under superim- 
posed furniture, tawdry in hue, and altogether out of 
place. The very carpet, of flowery pattern, is more 
like nature out of doors than are some of the landscape 
foregrounds. Mr. Wilmarth is apt at the human 
figure. He should paint it standing out in relief 
against a background plain and dark.—A rough-cast 
piece of excellence is No. 325, “ Politics in the Work- 
shop,” by T. W. Wood. It presents a sturdy blacksmith 
beside, not at, his forge, and making a speech in place 
of ahorse-shoe. There is a prevailing spottiness ; the 
muddiness of tone is obvious ; the arms are of leather ; 
the texture generally is not that of nature; but, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, there is so much ani- 
mation and so much character that one cannot but stay 
and admire.—Nodding approval to No. 326, a spirited 
little sketch of an “ Approaching Storm, Bay of Nuevi- 
| tas, Cuba,” we pass from the East into the West 
| Room. 
| Among the good things here is No. 420, an exceed- 
ingly rough but able sketch of “ The Studio,” by Wins- 
low Homer, the contents being a brace of violin-play- 








ers rehearsing.—Then, from No. 444 to 448 inclusive, 
we have some “Studies from Nature,” by Mr. Durand, 
all moss and tree-trunk and foliage. They are worth 
a look, though their charm is considerably marred by 
their being injudiciously hung in a cluster.—Mr. 
Eaton’s “ Portrait” of a shawl, with a lady, is a small 
but good three-quarter length—No. 468, “ Poor 
Pussy,” by L. Perault,a child’s head and shoulders, as 
she hugs up a white cat, is undeniably clever —The 
same may be said of its immediate neighbor, No. 473, 
“The Jewess,” by T. M. J. Johnston, in spite of the 
thickness of the pigment. It is a fine head, boldly 
and unconventionally treated, with the checkered tur- 
ban-cloth brought down about the neck.—*‘ The First 
of the Season,” No. 484, by Mr. John A. Elder, is a 
negro boy holding up a rabbit just caught in a trap. 
It is a spirited and artistic bit—The flowers, termed 
“ Artemachios” in the catalogue, No. 479, by Paul La- 
croix, are not to be passed by without an appreciative 
look.—Mr. Hicks’s “ Portrait” of a young lady, No. 
526, in an oval frame, justifies what we saitl in the 
preceding notice of his remarkable stride upward. He 
has actually borrowed herein some of Mr. Baker’s 
transparent tints and vivacity of air and expression. 
—Finally, the gem of this room is the “ Italian Girl,” 
No. 515, by C. C. Coleman. It is enough to say 
that it reminds us of the touch of Gérome, though 
without pretence to his finish. 








THE SUMMER SEASON. 
HERE are four seasons,” says the school-boy’s 
composition—“ spring, summer, autumn, winter. 
Some may like spring the best, but as for me—give me 
liberty or give me death!”—-a prayer to which most of us, 
after such aspringas we have this year shivered through, 
can add a hearty amen. But society divides the year 
in other wise than the almanacs. To the eye of fashion 
there are but two seasons—the summer and the win- 
ter. Spring and fall, indeed, are recognized so far as 
they furnish plausible excuses for new bonnets and 
dresses, but as seasons they are unknown to society. 
Spring is only the herald of summer ; autumn merely 
the forerunner of winter, bringing to the deax monde 
gentle reminders to prepare for either of the two 
great campaigns of the year, but having in the fashion- 
able world no independent existence. If one were to 
construct an almanac on strictly first-class and fash- 
ionable principles—one whose cardinal points should be 
opening-days and whose moons should be not new 
but honey moons—winter might be set down as the 
time of balls, skating rinks, the opera and the german ; 
summer the season of hops, mineral spas, sea-shore 
rambles, and the glory of flying wheels ; spring and 
autumn the swift intervening shadows that divide and 
relieve these contrasted brightnesses. Or if toa poeti- 
cal fancy winter might seem the inexhaustible tragedy 
and summer the ever-recurrent comedy in the theatre 
of life (for is not summer the time of wooing and 
winter the time of wedding ?), then springand fall would 
be the intermissions between the plays for rest, re- 
freshment, and change of costume. And this year it 
really seems as though Nature were abetting fashion, 
and had made up her mind to omit spring altogether 
from the calender. Yesterday was December, to- 
day is June; yesterday blew messages of defiance 
through the trumpet of Boreas, to-day warbles soft 
greetings on the flute of Zephyr; the grass is spring- 
ing green and glorious through the scarcely melted 
snow, the birds cf summer are twittering on leafless 
boughs ; in an hour that enterprising showman Phe- 
bus has shifted the ever-rolling panorama of the year 
from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand. 
Such weather as we have had for a brief, unexpected, 
and blissful week almost encourages us to hope with 
Mr. Swinburne, in defiance of Professor Thatcher and 
M. Quetelet, that now in reality at last, 
“Winter's rains and ruins are over 
And all the se.son of snows and sins ;”” 

that now at last we may confidently fold up our win- 
ter overcoats, and store awzy our winter furs, and lay 
aside our winter quinsies, and doff our winter wicked- 
ness ; that, in short, without too much fear of rude con- 
tradiction to-morrow from the clerk of the weather, we 
may regard the summer season as fairly begun. 

About the first of May it usually puts forth the 
first faint buds of life that shal! burgeon and blos- 
som later into all the gorgeousness of watering- 
place existence. Newspapers begin to be adorned 
with attractive announcements of country resorts, 
chiefly in Long Island and New Jersey, where every 
kind of rural infelicity may be combined with all the 
discomforts of home at prices which seldom require 
more than a year’s income for one’s weekly board. 
One sees, too, advertisements of anniversarie s and con- 
ferences; grave, composed faces and pretty,smiling faces 
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of Friends begin to multiply in the streets, causing the 
umbrella market to look up immediately ; moonlight 
excursions begin to be talked of. and Sunday-school 
celebrations, and there is a visible increase in the 
number of those wandering minstrels whose devotion 
and persistency make us wonder what the divine 
Williams cou/d have meant by his unreasonable obser- 
vation concerning the effect of music on the savage 
breast. Perambulators make their appearance in the 
squares and on the avenues attended by pretty nurse- 
maids whose deaux yeux inflict havoc on the hearts of 
susceptible policemen. Benefits are interlined on the 
theatre-bills, and between the acts the cheerful cry of 
“Fans” is added to the usual melodious solicitations 
to buy “ Flowers” and “ Books o’ th’ Opera.” In the 
windows of restaurants one reads appetizing announce- 
ments of spring lamb and green peas and strawberry 
short-cake, and Delmonico before long may indulge 
his patrons with any quantity of trout, fearless of con- 
sequences and the invidious censor. More and more 
of sunny afternoons the tide of travel sets toward the 
Park; more and more its roads and bridle-paths are 
made brilliant with the gorgeous equipages, the grace- 
ful horsemanship, that are at once our admiration and 
ourenvy. And already one may detect here and there 
among the palaces of the Avenue or the mansions of 
Murray Hill the shuttered windows and generally mail- 
clad and forbidding appearance that indicates the for- 
lornness of desertion and gladdens the heart of the pa- 
tient speculator in alien spoons. Away off on distant 
sea-shores and atinland spas exultant landlords are re- 
trieving their lonesome caravanseries from the dust 
and desolation of the winter, and calculating by what 
imperceptible degrees they shall slide from the fawn- 
ing servility of the first long, anxious week, through 
various degrees—as the guests arrive and hope begins 
to be a certainty—of obsequious attention, careful con- 
sideration, and bland politeness, to the final insolent 
indifference of assured success. And at breakfast- 
table and luncheon, in drawing-room and salon, in 
theatre, in promenade and church, and—shall we dare 
infer it ?—in the sacred, secret councils of The Women’s 
League, in the editorial rooms of The Revolution and 
The Tribune,in every place where women meet to 
compare notes and new bonnets, to air the freshest 
styles and the stalest reputations, and to season weak 
tea with strong tattle, the one absorbing topic is, 
Where shall we spend the summer and the major 
part of papa’s income ? 

The question is not an easy one to answer. Each 
of the watering-places has so many imaginary <dvan- 
tages and so many real discomforts that whichever 
one we go-to is pretty sure to make us wish we had 
gone to anyother. But that is 2 posteriori at the end 
of the season when its glories have proved to be apples 
of Sodom turning to ashes in our mouths, and our 
jaded souls have ceased to struggle in the grasp of the 
fiend exnuz. Yet a single winter is always sufficient to 
efface all remembrance of the summer’s disagreements 
and disgusts, and leaves us just as eager to repeat them. 
The pleasures we have already so often tried and found 
wanting array themselves again to our capricious 
imagination with all the factitious and delusive splen- 
dors of Aladdin’s palace, or the travelling circus as por- 
trayed in the large-eyed fancy of impecunious youth. 
Distance lends all its enchantment to relieve and aug- 
ment the beauties and to depress and diminish the blots. 
And really the attractions thus heightened are so many 
and so various that it is no wonder we are puzzled to 
choose. If Saratoga offers its race-track, its gambling- 
houses, and its fried potatoes, Long Branch can boast 
jts unapproachable surf; Niagara has the wonder of its 
waters and the inexhaustible excitement of its extor- 
tions, while Newport charms us with that indefinable 
air of genuine if rather sleepy respectability which, 
more than anything else, endears it to its Aaditués, and 
can subdue its loudest parvenu patrons into something 
of the dignity of the Aaute noblesse that once graced 
its quaint old streets. And while West Point is made 
almost impregnable in the hearts of the fair but ex- 
pensive beings without whom watering-places would be 
not, by the perennial charm of its cadets, Sharon and 
Richfield are fortunate in the possession of nearly the 
loveliest scenery and certainly the nastiest waters 
that Nature ever achieved. Then there are the White 
Mountains, and St. Albans, and the Highlands, and 
Cape May, and the romantic waters of Lake George— 
a score of other resorts equally charming and equally 


“attractive to our prospective tourists. What wonder 


that they should ask, in sheer and helpless bewilder- 
ment, which of them shall we go to? 

If we were youngand verdantenough to be betrayed 
into that office whose most gracious consequence is 
ingratitude if not contumely, our advice to our fair 
readers would be brief and comprehensive: don’t go 





to any of them, but choose some quiet country nook, 
if any quiet country nook be left in the length ‘and 
breadth of our hapless and be-touristed land—some 
place, if possible, remote, unfriended, solitary, slow, 
where telegraph wires and rail tracks have not yet 
carried the prosaic realities of civilization, where the 
people still vote for Jackson and impeachment is a 
myth, where country butter and milk and eggs are not 
imported from the city, where newspapers and fashions 
are unknown, where we may wear the same dress all 
day without fear and without reproach, where grass 
is, and trees and running water, and where, 


“ Nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aque lene caput sacrz,”’ 


we may dream away the long, long summer hours in 
indolent repose. 

Do this or else stay at home, order an extra supply 
of ice and window awnings, and spend a quarter of 
what you would have paid at Saratoga in carriage 
drives in the park. There are worse places than New 
York to summer in, if one only knows how. 

This should we advise if we were not toowary. So 
long as fashion rules and comfort is a luxury, and 
common sense is vulgar, so long will watering-places 
flourish, so long will women go to them—and where 
women go, there shall not men go too? Why should 
we continue to put on these airs of superiority to our 
fellow-creatures ? Away with this pretence of wisdom, 
and let us acknowledge frankly that it has been all 
along our secret intention to take the North River boat 
or the Long Branch cars at the very earliest opportu- 
nity, to drink the water and dip in the sea and be 
fleeced respectably and stylishly like our neighbors. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MILLENNIUM VERSUS MARRIAGE, 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: I have arrived at a theory which, for the sake 
of its universal interest, however imperfectly it may be de- 
scribed, I hope you wil! find worthy of a place in Zhe Round 
Table, For many a year the grand problem of the millennium 
fairly puzzled me, especially that portion of the subject 
which relates to the mode of its introduction to our social 
world amid the varied elements which humanity presents ; 
but now my doubts have given place to conviction, my ab- 
struse speculations have become a “ positive philosophy.” 
Incredible, almost superhuman, efforts have been made by 
philanthropists and churches to accomplish the regeneration 
of the race, but nearly all these efforts have been like the 
movements of blind men groping for a way—a hit or a miss 
—in most instances little better than the well-intentioned, 
nay, the best-intentioned, labors or sacrifices of ignorant 
people. How else can we speak of the conventual system 
of purification which engendered such iniquity that the Ital- 
ians were fain to burn down the impure nests, or of our awe- 
inspiring ritualistic Christianity ? Alas! it can only show 
a few sceptics the more and a few pagans the less. And 
the results of our much-vaunted panacea of universal educa- 
tion are sadly illustrated by our criminal statistics and by 
the great bulk of our current literature. Utopias without 
number have thriven during the light of a day, and have, as 
we cannot help acknowledging, utterly failed to bring about 
the glorious things they promised. 

Looking everywhere for indications of the new era except 
in the right direction, I have been, after much reflection, 
taken completely by surprise to find that all this while Na- 
ture has been steadily at work, and through the medium of 
one of her irresistible laws, connecting cause and effect, has 
been carrying on operations, stealthy, indeed, and unsus- 
pected, which will infallibly compass the beneficent object. 
For a few centuries past we partially-civilized people have 
been viewing, witha benign compassion, the’gradual consign- 
ment to the eternal shades of some of our less fortunate 
brethren—a Carib, it may be, a Feejeean, a Red Indian, or a 
Maori—and prophesying, as modestly as possible under the 
circumstances, of “that time when the Anglo-Saxon race 
will occupy every land.” And so it will, But along with 
that will happen somewhat more than we have been reck- 
oning on. We can fancy the stare of incredulous amaze- 
ment on the face of our club-loving modern dandy when he 
hears for the first time that the days of his posterity are also 
numbered—that he, with the accompanying female of his 
class, is doomed to a swift annihilation. His own hand, 
too, has set in motion that besom of destruction which will 
not be laid by until creation has been cleansed of all human 
rubbish. There is no room left for doubt. Agcurate ob- 
servers tell us that the prize which a Jacob labored for 
years to win, and which, when obtained, spurred a Hector 
to his doughtiest deeds, is no longer worthy of the notice of 
man; that the race of Desdemonas and Lucretias has 
passed away and Cleopatras and Anonymas reign in their 
stead. This is the “beginning of the end.” Abstinence 
from marriage, these dire statisticians say further, implies, 
as every competent physiologist will attest, an inevitable 
decrease of population, and thus, by a far shorter and less 
complex process than the human brain has hitherto conceiv- 





ed, will the world be purged from the vain, the heartless, 
and the extravagant occupants of its beautiful surface. 

What philanthropist will dare to proclaim this simple 
remedy for all the ills of life? In future, let ““ No Matrimo- 
ny” be the gospel sent to the ends of the earth. Obedience 
to this law, for one century only, would do more to root out 
our vicious characters than three of the ordinary style of re- 
generating the stubborn. But statesmen, politicians, and 
placemen would be merciless to such an offender. Why, 
we already hear their halloo; this hue and cry is over all 
the civilized world: How can governments and other 
necessary institutions be supported by a sparse population ? 
We wot that a presentiment of the coming fate of all selfish 
organizations is the real occasion of this zealous outburst in 
the cause of posterity. While we fussily blunder on at the 
work of regenerating a world by means of cathedrals, secu- 
lar schools, the gallows, Magdalen asylums, prisons, soup- 
kitchens, tracts, and what not, Nature’s arrangement seems 
sublime in its simplicity ; there are no miracles, there is no 
Damocles’ sword in the heavens, only the fiat goes forth 
that the morally worthless shall no longer reproduce his kind. 
There is a mere handful of wise men and thoughtful women 
in existence who have no part in this pitiful lot, simply 
because they cannot be actuated by the same motives which 
constrain the majority of the human species, and, as a gen- 
eral consequence, their children will grow up wiser and bet- 
ter than the parents ; while the occasional exceptions fol- 
lowing base instincts are speedily swept into the vast dust- 
pan of Creation, and are heard of no more. 

I am, sir, your obdt. servant, H. M. 

Apri 18, 1868. 

[We fear there is less novelty in the conception of our fair 
correspondent than she appears to suppose. No doubt the 
general principle she lays down, subject to some modifica- 
tions, has been at work in the past and is working at pres- 
ent, as well as destined to work in the future. Moral dete- 
rioration in general, so far as history gives us any light, has 
always preceded the downfall of nations and the destruction 
of races. The stationary character of the French, more 
especially of the Parisian population, tells a story there is 
no gainsaying. We imagine H. M. was hunting for a lex 
talionis as well as a principle when she arrived at her com- 
prehensive theory.—Ep. RouND TABLE. 


THE STUPID AND THE RESPECTABLE IN 
JOURNALISM. 
To THE EpIror OF THE RouUND TABLE: 


Sir: I have several times read with much approval your 
observations touching the subject of stupidity and its con- 
fusion with respectability in journalism. It is amazing 
what an amount of ponderous dulness the average American 
man has to read ; the more unendurable because it is a sort of 
duty that people 4ave to perform. 

Now, any one is not obliged to read Walt Whitman, 
and a man may even pass for a person of average intelli- 
gence and know nothing of Sorde//o. We can thank our 
stars, also, that no gentleman is absolutely expected to know 
anything of the poems of Sidney Dobell. But take up the 
ordinary run of newspapers of the soberer class, religious 
or secular, and these we really Zave to read, and alas! the 
dreary, flat, didactic stupidity. There you have it—the syn- 
tax so good ; the sentiments so irreproachable—everything 
comme il faut, and there is no objection to find except to the 
solemn baldness, the dreary stolidity, with which platitudes 
and truisms are delivered to us with the air of making dis- 
coveries. Now, are there any of what Mrs. Browning calls 
“distracting statistics”? to prove a positive nexus between 
dulness and correct sentiments and grammar of the strictly 
unexceptionable sort ? 

Who are these editors? ‘Are they human and have 
they been school-masters?” Is it a case of equivocal gene- 
ration between Blair’s Rhetoric and The North American 
Review? Wo they wear white ties and black dress-coats all 
the time? Do they talk as they write? I believe they do. 
It is more than a trick of style. Such people are not made ; 
they really, like Mr. Tupper, must have been bornso. Yet the 
amount of influence and authority which these people enjoy 
is surprising, and is only to be accounted for upon the prin- 
ciple which gave Mr. Shandy’s bull his great fame through- 
out the parish. It positively does seem as if Rochefou- 
cauld’s, or some other cynical Frenchman’s, saying about 
personal gravity was equally true of the style of these pain- 
fully respectable editors : “ La.gravité est un mystére du 
corps inventé pour cacher les défauts de l’esprit.” L. K. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, April 3, 1868. 

[We agree substantially with our correspondent, but can- 
not altogether subscribe to his endorsement of the correct 
sentiments and impeccable grammar of the instructors he 
finds so wearisome. Stupid people are not necessarily 
good people and not necessarily accurate ones. It is 
precisely against the contrary implication that we have fre- 
quently argued. It happens, as an accident of a peculiar 
community, that there are a very large number of imper- 
fectly educated but yet not uninfluential or ill-intentioned 
people among us who readily believe in the “respectability” 
and “solid excellence” of a journal provided it only pulls a 
long face, is transcendently dull, and carefully avoids all 
“sensations.” There is good as well as bad in the blun- 
der, since it is not unmingled with the elements of a whole- 
some reaction, but this affords no just cause for calling the 
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blunder a verity. There is a certain provincialism still in | Southern point of view—and particularly those of the 


our community which, leading to literary recklessness, fus- 
tian, and rant on one side, leads to didacticism, priggishness, 
and cant on the other. The “sweetness and light” that 
we need in American literature is far from either of these 
extremes, but we are glad to believe that neither extreme 
can long retain the acceptance that half-knowledge, sensual- 
ity, or prejudice have hitherto secured them.—Ep. RounD 
TABLE, 





REVIEWS. 





Ali books designed for review in THe Rounp TABie must be sent to 
this office. 





ANNALS OF THE WAR.* 

HE amount of conscientious labor bestowed and 

to be bestowed upon the history of our civil 
struggle is fairly denoted by the massive volumes be- 
fore us, constituting as they do not a tithe of the re- 
cords so far published and probably not a hundredth 
of those to come. Considering the vast area over 
which the strife extended—an area greater than has | 
ever before constituted the theatre of war, even for the 
greatest of Napoleon’s campaigns, and considering 
the enormous numbers of men engaged and lives sacri- 
ficed during the eventful four years, it would not be 
surprising were detailed accounts to swell to volumin- 
ous proportions, even if the individual interests of 
states and sections did not instigate separate reports 
from local points of view. State pride is still very 
strong in the country, although state rights have been 
forced in a measure to succumb to centralizing influ- | 
ences ; and it seems but natural and proper that com- 
munities which have lavished their sons and their | 
treasure to sustain lofty convictions of duty should de- 
sire to perpetuate in a distinctive manner the memory 
of their sacrifices. The official reports of the various 
state officers have supplied, irdeed, and preserved in 
their respective archives, the technical records in each 
case demanded ; yet it is not strange, when we remem- 
ber how almost every family North and South mourns a 
member lost in the war, that warmer, more tender, and 
more comprehensive descriptions should be drawn 
forth by popular desire, and that they should be cordi- 
ally received by an interested public. It is true that 
there are many among us who would fain forget the 
dismal conflict and all its ghastly associations ; who 
say that the revival of bygone scenes and controver- 
sies were better postponed until a calmer feeling per- 
vades the country, and until the soothing influences 
of time shall enable Americans to review their past 
struggle more in the spirit of judicial observers than 
in that of active participants. No doubt there is 











wisdom in the suggestion. Yet we must recollect that 


time is constantly and rapidly passing away ; that the | included in the list. Thus General Grant was bornat 
intérest and the value of minute relations such as these | Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio, but he entered 
volumes afford largely depends upon the testimony of | the service, for the second time, in ’61, at Galena, Illi- 


highly educated English officers, who should have 
known so much better—have erred in this manner 
with even greater unanimity. Whoever, therefore, 
depends for his information regarding the great Amer- 
ican Civil War upon the accounts of partisan chroni- 
clers of either section will be as gravely at fault as he 
would be were he to rely exclusively upon either Ali- 
son or Macaulay for his notions concerning certain 
phases of English history. The inference is plain. 
To be accurately seen, the ground is not to be viewed 
with the aid of a single torch, casting its oblique rays 
from one side, but by the illumination of lights from 
every direction, whose intersecting beams shall leave 
no shadow, but diffuse an equal radiance in every part 
of the field. As an illustration of this necessity, but 
certainly with no view of disparaging the services of 
the splendid state to which the citation refers, if we 
open the first volume of Ohio ix the War (I.), we find 
the following statements: That Ohio in furnishing 
310,654 soldiers—a number considerably in excess of 
her aggregate quotas—supplied 164,000 more troops 
than Massachusetts, while New York fell more than 
61,000 behind der quotas. We believe these figures 
to be substantially'accurate, yet they certainly, not- 
withstanding, give a false impression; for the great 
number of men given by New York and Massachusetts 
to the naval service is altogether left out of the account, 
and thus a real injustice is done to those states in the 
mind of the reader. Again, in drawing this compari- 
son, although the periods of enlistment are given for 
the Ohio troops—more than 70,000 of the 310,654 
having been for nine months and less—the periods of 
the New York and Massachusetts men are zo¢ given, 
thus properly giving rise to the suspicion that this im- 
portant factor would make an essential difference in 
the calculations. Ohio did nobly enough, as all must 
admit, and requires no such aid, whether intentional 
or otherwise, to sustain her credit. It is only fair to 
add that, subsequently to the statements we have cited, 
the number of Ohio troops, as reduced to the depart- 
ment standard, is put at “not quite 240,000 three- 
years’ soldiers.” 

The number of celebrated generals claimed for Ohio 
by the author is somewhat astonishing. It includes 
Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Rosecrans, Buell, Sheri- 
dan, McPherson, Gillmore, Mitchel, McCook, 
Schenck, Garfield, McDowell, Custer, Hazen, Steed- 
man, Weitzel, and a host of others in reading whose 
names one almost thinks that all the most noted gen- 
eral officers in the war must have come from Ohio. 
We suppose the explanation of this is that every one 
who happened either to have been born in Ohio or to 
have resided there at the time of joining the army is 





eye-witnesses ; that memory, like all other sublunary|20iS. We observe, in passing, that Mr. Whitelaw 


things, fades, and that with each year the number of 
eye-witnesses becomes fewer ; and that, at least so far 
as state records are concerned, the attention they at- 
tract is chiefly of a local description, so that they need 
not necessarily keep alive discord or engender acerbi- 
ties. Regarded as rich magazines from which future 
historians will draw materials for more deliberate and 
impartial narrations than, from the nature of things, 
our own generation is likely to peruse, all these books 
may be useful, and even the poorest of them—for 
there are many degrees in their merit—may not be 
entirely without value. 

Contemporaneous accounts of warlike and political 
operations are necessarily open toa common objection. 
The observer who is sufficiently interested to write on 
such topics at all is pretty certain to be too much in- 
terested to be impartial. Not all the common sense 
of the people of our own section, for example, has 
saved most of their chroniclers from the capital blunder 
of under-rating the skill and prowess of the South in 
the late war. It would seem to be so obvious that 
success in such depreciation is only possible at the 
expense of the reputation of Northern valor that only 
children would attempt it. Yet, with few exceptions, 
those who have dealt with the subject at all have uni- 
formly stumbled into the pit. Nor has the mistake 
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Reid intimates that Grant’s resignation of his commis- 
sion in 1854 “was prompted by the significant 
warning which the Department, because of these 
habits, now felt bound to give him.”* The list of 
statesmen and other distinguished civilians claimed 
for Ohio, and who have been conspicuous during the 
war, if less imposing, yet includes some very marked 
names: Chief-Justice Chase, Secretary Stanton, Sen- 
ators Wade and Sherman, Governors Dennison, 
Brough, and Tod, and, though last perhaps not least, 
Mr. Jay Cooke being of the number. The illustrations 
and mechanism of these volumes are worthy of com- 
mendation, and, on the whole, Ohio in the War may 
be pronounced a careful and most laborious produc- 
tion, superior in arrangement and style to most works 
of like character that have yet come into our hands. 

In Zhe Campaigns of Lieut.-General Forrest (11.) 
we have what is endorsed by their hero as an authen- 
tic account of the scenes the book purports to de- 
scribe. General Forrest, in a note which is given in 
the preface, writes as follows : 

: “ Mempuis, Tenn., Oct. 3, 1867. 

“In the work now in course of preparation by the Messrs. Blelock & 
Co. will be found an authentic account of the campaigns and operations 
in which I took part during the war for the independence of the Confed- 


erate States. Believing it to be proper that there should be a timely and 
lasting record of the deeds and services of those whom I have been so 





fortunate as to command, I placed all the facts and papers in my posses- 
sion or available to me in the hands of accomplished writers, who have 
done their part with close and conscientious research, and have endea- 
vored to make up a chronicle neither over-wrought nor over-colored, as I 
can testify. For the greater part of the statements of the narrative I am 
responsible, and all facts and incidents derived from other sources are 
properly credited in the foot-notes. It is hoped that justice will be done 
in some degree to the courage, zeal, fortitude, and other soldierly qualities 
of the men of ‘ Forrest’s Cavairy,’ for that has been the main purpose of 
the work. N. B. Forrest.” 





* The preceding sentence is: “ It would be dish t in one professir 
to trace the developement of Grant’s character and the events of his life 
to suppress allusion to the dissipated habits into which, at this stage in 








his career, he had unfortunately fallen.” (Vol. I., p. 356.) 








General Forrest’s endorsement is qualified to this ex- 
tent that “he did not have an opportunity to revise 
the chapter which touches on the battle of Shiloh, 
and is therefore only responsible for so much as was 
written from his notes in regard to the incidents of the 
night of the 6th of April.” The responsibility for 
that chapter is avowed by Gen Jordan, who is also the 
author of all the military criticisms of the volume. 
The accounts given vary in many important respects 
from those usually accepted in the North, but with the 
space at command it would be impossible for us to 
enter into the merits of questions whose discussion 
at this time and place would moreover do no good. 
The often-repeated charge that Forrest acted in bad 
faith and violated a flag of truce at Fort Pillow is vig- 
orously contested, and as regards the barbarities com- 
mitted after the surrender, it is claimed, after a long 
review of the evidence, that there was neither cruel 
purpose nor cruel negligence of duty, neither inten- 
tion nor inadvertence on the part of General Forrest, 
whose course, therefore, stands utterly devoid of the 
essence of outrage or wrong. We confess that, while 
conflicting evidence on this matter makes it hard to 
form an opinion, we cannot see that the testimony 
now adduced relieves General Forrest of the charges 
against him, although we are certainly bound in ac- 
cepting it to modify some former impressions. The 
binder of this volume seems to have taken a great 
fancy for the portrait of Gen. W. H. Jackson, since 
we are favored with it twice, at pp. 353 and 609, and 
the portrait of General Buford, at page 465, is so re- 
markably like that of General Jackson as scarcely to 
be distinguishable from it. The following eulogium 
on General Forrest, which concludes the volume, will 
be in some respects acquiesced in by both friends and 
foes : 

“His combats appear to have been habitually delivered or accepted 
at the right juncture. Exigencies were encountered with a wise audacity 
and without loss of time in weighing probabilities after his preparations 
were made. When left to himself and to his own resources, General For- 
rest always prospered. Ever attracted to take the shortest line 
toward his object, he always knew how to grasp opportunity, and was 
never at a loss for resources in the most sudden emergencies. 
strong man of action, of sleepless temper, strenuous, aggressive, . . . 
General Forrest was not the less adroit and wary and watchful than swii 
and resolute and indomitable in his operations. It may, in fine, 
be said of him, in the words of Napier, that his daring was ‘not a wild 
cast of the net for fortune,’ for it was always supported by a penetration 
and activity that suffered no opportunity to escape.” 

The diction of this book is disfigured by faults of 
style, but we see no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
its purpose ; and surely no fair-minded man should ob- 
ject, after all that has been said, to hear the other side. 

We find Mew Fersey and the Rebellion (111.)a much 
smaller book than the similar one put forth by Ohio, as 
befits, we presume, the relative sizes of the states them- 
selves. But itis inferior otherwise than in dimensions, 
its arrangement being less methodical and therefore 
less convenient for reference, and its treatment much 
more discursive and fragmentary. It, however, 
does eloquent justice to the many brave and noble 
spirits sent by New Jersey into the war, and some of 
the descriptions of engagements exhibit force, vivacity, 
and a good eye for the picturesque. Mr. Foster has 
both compliments and censures for Mr. Lossing 
(see 1V.), whom he accuses of being unfair to Governor 
Olden while doing justice to the people of New Jer- 
sey at large. The account of the life, character, and 
exploits of that noble soldier General Philip Kearny 
is graphic and satisfactory, although we cannot but 
regret the revival of the old history of Kearny’s bit- 
ter prejudice against McClellan, and do not believe if 
the former were alive he would wish to repeat or to 
remember his invectives against his chief. When the 
order to retreat to Harrison’s Landing was received, 
writes Mr. Foster, he exclaimed, in the presence of 
many officers, “I, Philip Kearny, an old soldier, enter 
my solemn protest against this order for retreat; we 
ought, instead of retreating, to follow up the enemy 
and take Richmond. And in full view of all the re- 
sponsibility of such a declaration, I say to youall, such 
an order can only be prompted by cowardice or trea- 
son.” However strongly the current of political pre- 
judice may run, we cannot think, while persuaded from 
subsequent evidence that McClellan could have taken 

Richmond at that time had he tried to do so, that his 
failure to make the attempt is now believed by just 
minds to have arisen either from cowardice or treason, 
but simply from an error of judgement committed in a 
terribly responsible and doubtful situation. Had 


McClellan been either coward or traitor he would have 
shown it in his later career, in which he certainly 
earned the national gratitude, whatever his previous 
shortcomings. Over-caution was McClellan besetting 
sin, just as over-rashness, had they changed situations, 
might have been Kearny’s ; but we would speak only 





with reverence and admiration of that dead soldier 
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who, if ever man deserved so superlative a eulogy, has 


a title to be remembered as the “ bravest of the brave.” 
The second volume of Mr. Lossing’s Pictorial His- 
tory of the Civil War (1V.) brings us down to the fall 
of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The author has evi- | 
dently bestowed vast pains upon his work, the numer- | 
ous and, in most instances, valuable illustrations of 
which give ita unique and popular character. Mr. 
Lossing strives earnestly to give ‘an unbiassed and | 
equitable view of his subject, and the stores of mate-, 
rial he has labored so assiduously to collect appear to | 
us to be used with tact, fidelity, and discretion. His | 
work is of course of a much more comprehensive nature | 
than either of those we have cursorily examined, and | 
its difficulties are proportionally greater. Condensa- | 
tion is apparently aimed at, yet details are occasionally 
given with considerable profusion. Mr. Lossing’s | 
is a history of successive incidents, catastrophes, | 


| we cannot weep, and at best only feel that, in the en-| 


been the most amiable of men, and the library — 


lent among libraries, and yet we do not miss him in| 
New York, or St. Louis, or New Orleans, and his | 
obituary in print is not necessarily thrilling. Mem-_| 
bers of the Massachusetts Historical Society—or even | 
the Boston Light Infantry—may leave vacant chairs in | 
mournful succession, but we cannot—to save ourselves | 
livening words of one of New England’s national | 
lyrics— 
. “ Friend after friend departs 
Who has not lost a friend ?” 


In a word, there is too much private commemora- | 
tion and too many small occasions in this book for a} 
completely good compilation. At first we stare at it] 
all, as when some well-bred old gentleman strikes ina 
general conversation on descriptive anecdotes of his 
deceased aunt, whom we never had the’ happiness to 


rae “ Beyond all doubt, the life of President Lincoln was a thou- 
sand fold the most precious life in our whole land; and there are few of 
us, I think, who would not willingly have rescued it at the risk, or even 
at the sacrifice, of our own. The appalling and atrocious crime 
of which he has been the victim will only deepen the impression of his vir- 
tues and his excellence, and he will go down to history with the double 
crown of the foremost Patriot and the foremost Martyr of this great strug- 
gle against treason and rebellion.” 


When we are all dead and gone, and the few sur- 
viving veterans of the Great Rebellion have sunk into 
their second childhood, and our motives and our pas- 
sions are forgotten, will not the excellent eye-glassed 
graduate of Harvard, and member of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, who picks this old volume 
from the shelves of the Dowse Library—will not he 
find this contrast a little sharp? Yet it is all clear 
enough to us, and more so still to those who can see 
the perfect looking-glass honesty with which Win- 
throp’s mind reflects back the good deeds of any man, 
friend or enemy in politics. He has been a life-long 


marches, and battles, rather than one of philosophical, meet. But when, the aunt being concluded, the good | admirer and disciple of that great school of constitu- 
and comprehensive analysis, and, being lucid in style, | old gentleman proceeds to make a homily—comzs gar- | tionalist statesmen beginning with the Adamses and 


free from digression, and unambitious in general de- | 7éve /ibe//os—on the virtues of his first wife’s relations, | 
sign, it is well calculated to impart a clear and, in| all we can do is to try not to laugh. 


some sort, a panoramic view of the Civil War, which, 


to many, will be of great value. To foreigners, igno- | public, historical, and economic questions, and in these 
rant of the scenery and local characteristics of this | the author is truly himself—earnest, temperate, and 


country, it should be especially interesting, and for the 
young its attractions are undeniable. As we have be- 
fore suggested, all these works will subserve a useful 
purpose in the way of collation, elimination, and the 
preservation of data for the historians of the future. 
None can be, and none, perhaps, claim to be, perfect ; | 
yet, as time rolls on; it will doubtless appear and be | 
acknowledged that none of them have been written in | 
vain. The scarcity of materials wherewith to con- | 
struct the history of former memorable wars will 
scarcely be complained of with respect to this; and 
we may hope that the light which we have been unable 
to throw on the great epochs of the past will thus be 
shed upon the events of the Great American Civil War, 








ROBERT C. WINTHROP.* 
ie has been sarcastically said that, for reviewing 
purposes, the one thing better than knowing an 
author thoroughly is not to know him at all. We 





have labored under the latter advantage in reading this 
book, and once more find a true word spoken in jest. 
Of course no one could keep even the surface run of 
politics without knowing Mr. Winthrop’s name, as the 
head of the anti-radicals of Massachusetts—that daunt- 
less, outnumbered few, that phalanx of political nine- 
pins, standing up heroically at each election to be 





bowled over as part of the national game of suffrage. 

But to our remembrance we had never before read or 

heard a speech of his, and he was to us as merely his- 

torical a character as Lycurgus. This has given his 

book an impersonality, so to speak, which may make 

its impression fainter, but at least colors it with no 
* partialities of our own. 

We find it thoroughly interesting, because it is 
thoroughly sincere. Like the lenses of a field-glass, 
it transmits truly and brings to a focus what without 
it would have been dim in the distance. With nothing, 
probably, further from its author’s thought, it is an 
autobiography of high order, and brings before us, as no 
fervid eulogy or laborious record could do, its strong, 
quiet, pervading centre—Robert C. Winthrop, the 
man, the gentleman, the American. We conclude, on 
laying down his addresses, that Mr. Winthrop is an 
uncommon man. He is always in earnest: that, in 
these days, is no mean sign. With some playfulness— 
not very much nor very good—in manner, there is 
never a trace in him of sophistry, of brilliant specious- 
ness, of levity of thought. And there is something 
catholic and honest, too, in his broad sympathy and 
interest in all sorts of industries and arts and aims, 
that is not like the conventional idea of New England 
at all, but rather carries us back to those hearty old 
English Winthrops from whom his descent is matter 
of American history. 

Mr. Winthrop is infinitely more interesting than his 
book—by nature, we fancy, a man not at his best in 
print or speech, having a deliberative rather than an 
oratorical mind. The range of subjects in the volume 
is very wide, and sometimes causes a smile. This very 
faculty of the author’s, of taking interest in everything, 
has by long indulgence made him a little blind— 
aimablement myope—to the fact that the local nine- 
days’ wonders of Boston do not absorbingly interest 
the dwellers along the spokes and tire of the circum- 
ambient universe. A gentleman may found a library 
in Boston and then die, and the gentleman may have 





* Addresses and Specches on Various Occasions from 1852 to 1867. 
By Robert C. Winthrop. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1867. 





Apartfrom this there are many discussions of various 


scholarly. His style is a trifle too even and “ faultily 
faultless ;” it needs a little more of Sydney Smith’s 
wit, or Benjamin Franklin’s directness. Yet its other 
and greater blemish is very different from this—per- 
haps a spasmodic deviation from a conscious over- 
smoothness. It is that the thought sometimes turns | 
too abruptly, on some accident of phrase, or even on 

a word, occasionally giving the measured and evi-| 
dently prepared essays a curious smack of the stump, | 
with its jerky, jaunty transitions. But Mr. Winthrop | 
brings to all he discusses a purity of language, a range | 
of solid reading, both historical and literary, and, above | 
all, an elevation of thought, that, among our political 
writers, are as rare as estimable. Eloquent we cannot 

call him, because he is always in hand, and no man 

can be truly eloquent without abandon. Nor is it easy, 

by reason of this same equable habit of his, to single 

out passages eminent above therest. We subjoin one 

paragraph, however, which we find both happy and 

characteristic as to style, but exceptional inasmuch 

as he uses few comparisons. It is from a speech called 

Christianity the Great Remedy for Social and Politt- 

cal Evils, and closes a really beautiful argument for 
sectarian toleration : 








“Who does not rejoice, as Sunday after Sunday comes round, to see the 
multitudes that keep holy the day thronging our streets and side-walks, 
and exchanging the smiles of recognition, or the greetings of friendship, or 
the formalities of ceremony, as they make way for each other in passing 
along to their various places of religious worship? ‘To human eyes, indeed, 
they seem to be moving in widely different directions, and so it may prove 
to have been with some of them. ButsoI have seen on a summer sea, in 
yonder bay, alike in calm and in storm, vessels of every sort, and beneath 
every sign, sailing in widely different and diverging courses, crossing and 
recrossing each other’s tracks, and seemingly propelled by the most oppo- 
site and contrary forces. Yet the same wind of heaven, blowing where it 
listeth, was the common source of their motive power, giving impulse and 
direction to the progress of them all alike, and bringing them all to be 
moored at last in one common haven of rest !” 

But it is in politics that Mr. Winthrop most inter- 
ests us. As a politician, he is simply noble. He 
brings to that chosen realm of chicanery all his char- 
acteristic and thorough sincerity. Naturally calm, con- 
siderate, judicious, Winthrop was a born conservative, 
a predestined and inevitable Whig and War Democrat. 
Firm and conscientious in making up his mind for 
himself, and abiding by deliberate convictions in 
political matters, he was (what so few of these calm 
men are) no less earnest and emphatic in their enforce- 
ment during his public career. 

* Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.”’ 

And yet his inborn capability of seeing both sides 
never permitted him to form a stubborn set of working 
axioms, such as are common with political men and 
parties. Every opinion of his could still modify or 
mould itself to the exigencies of after-change in the 
circumstances of the country. In fact, Mr. Winthrop 
has been in some respects apparently a weather-vane in 
politics, but really a striking illustration of the saying, 
“Don’t be ‘ consistent,’ but be simply true.” A remark- 
able instance of the natural drifting of perfectly hon- 
est sentiment, amid the storms of war, is furnished by 
Winthrop’s published opinions of Lincoln. October 
8, 1864, in a long and able speech on the Presiden- 
tial election, at New London, he said: 


“ For myself, I have reflected deliberately and deeply on this question, 
and I have in vain attempted to resist the conclusion that the best inter- 
ests of our country, and the best hopes of restoring the union of our coun- 
try, demand a change of our national rulers. I have not been able to re- 
sist the conclusion, that almost any other party would be more able than 
the Republican party, and almost any other President would be more like- 
ly than Abraham Lincoln, to accomplish the great consummation which 
every Christian patriot ought to have at heart.” 


Six memorable months later—April 20, 1865—this 





is his lament over the assassination : 


Pinckney and Franklin, and coming down to him 
through Daniel Webster and Edward Everett (our 
author’s especial guide, philosopher, and friend), and 
that true-hearted patriot, Crittenden, whose mantle 
might have been shared with Winthrop, and with 
whom he might vie for the name of our Philopemen— 
the last great American of the epoch just closed. 








SOONER OR LATER.* 
HE well-earned reputation of Mr. Shirley Brooks 
must always command for his novels a degree of 
attention from those who delight in graphic sketches 
of character and genuine presentations of life under 
various aspects. Originally produced in monthly 
parts, the present book shows evidences of that work- 
ing up for periodical effect which gives it the air of a 
collection of social essays strung together by the 
thinnest thread of a story ; and although there is no 
lack of originality and clearness, yet the harmony of 
the whole is injured by the apparent necessity for duly 
apportioning to each part the interest which, being 
thus divided, is never very deep. The author shows 
a remarkable degree of ease in his manner of intro- 
ducing a number and variety of characters without 
permitting them to interfere with each other, and, 
while they are all remotely connected with the story, 
but few of them are essential to it. All the members 
of the Octagon Club are life portraits, clearly defined 
and well contrasted, beside having the unusual merit 
of talking as people do in real life. Ernest Dormer, 
the hero and one of the “set,” is about to be married, 
and his friends give him a dinner by way of a finish to 
his bachelor existence. The party assembles, and in 
his description of it Mr. Brooks is particularly happy : 
“ Most of the fellows had a specialty, and few bored the others with it. 
Mr. Mangles, the editor of a critical journal, and one of its best writers, 
was appointed to be chief of the feast, because on that occasion it would 
be necessary to make a little speech in honor of the guest, and Mr. Man- 
gles was great at little speeches. He was an exceedingly good-hearted 
man, always doing kindnesses in a private way, and executing his public 
victims as matter of business and without either malice or mercy. If you 
were a poet, or a novelist, or a historian, he would utterly ruin—or in- 
struct one of his brilliant myrmidons to ruin—your play, tale, or romance, 
if he deemed it meet, the week after he had dined with you and floated 
French anecdotes to you through smoke until three in the morning. But 
if you were in a scrape of any kind, or if there were illness in your house, 
he would drive over London until that or any other hour in the morning 
to hunt up friends, or doctors, or anybody whom you thought could bz use- 
ful, and his check-book was as ready as his kind words. Outsiders, who 
knew nothing of his good-nature, believed him to be an incarnation of cru- 
elty, sent on earth for the destruction of rising talent, and his friends, who w « 
derstood him, could not be expected to be always expounding his merits— 
friends do not exert themselves much to such ends—so Mr. Mangles bore 
an unfavorable reputation far and wide. ‘This he bore very easily; he 
made a great deal of money, and, being a bachelor, he lived pleasantly 
and wrote unpleasantly in the most comfortable of chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. His tall, thin figure, keen features, and unsympathetic 
manner might have made it probable, as times go, that he was the hus- 
band of some very pretty and affectionate little women who worshipped 


him, and doubtless he might have been, had he so chosen, but he did not 
choose to be worshipped, and certainly worshipped nobody.” 


The charge of making vice interesting, which is, 
with some justice, brought against modern novelists, 
in no way applies to Mr. Brooks, for in all instances 
his vicious characters are extremely repulsive. Dud- 
ley, the despicable apothecary, whose schemes are as 
badly conceived as they are clumsily executed, at 
once arouses suspicion and dislike; Mrs. Faunt is 
detestable, and, for the credit of the Church of Eng- 
land, we must hope that the Graftons, father and son, 
are greatly exaggerated. With the hero himself we 
have but little sympathy ; nor can we understand the 
author’s apparent justification of his merciless and 
unjust treatment of Lucy. In his interviews with 
Latrobe he awakens no feeling but contempt for the 
man who, loving Lucy, as he acknowledges he does, 
admitting his happiness with her and his two sweet 
children, yet consents to abandon her and marry a 
girl whom he does not love, but whose fortune may 


* Sooner or Later. By Shirley Brooks. New York : Harper & Broth- 





ers. 1893. 








‘readily admitted by the reader whose sympathies are, 
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save h.~ from the disgrace of bankruptcy ; and not ‘nate eulogists. He recognizes its pertinency to the real ques- 
having the courage to break the news himself to the | tions which are now agitating men’s minds as to the posi- 
poor -.oman, he asks his friend to perform the un- | #0" and rightful claims of the only being whom the world 


of duty. There are, indeed, homiletic hints and sugges- 
tions appended to each section, but they are for the most 
part concise and suggestive aids to thought and investiga- 


pleasan. task. The selection is a wise one for Wal- has hailed as at once the Son of Man and the Son of God. 1 tion. The American editors have added here from English 


a- Gs ca ie ‘ Mr. Glads i ii ivin gh ag 
ter Latrobe is in every way qualified for the discharge is. Cotadetome i at Somes oe ne oe 5 Saat oF Be age 
al «tn wakatal dite ond (he onene Matneen bien and on this central theme of the Christian faith, And he truly 

oe a oo y) and t a scents ai no 9 . says of the book that “to the absolutely stereotyped forms 
Lucy is rendered with genuine feeling. That Magda- },, 


‘ ; : : both of faith and scepticism, to the ‘high-and-dry’ believer 
len, the heroine, is by far too good for Dormer will be and to the ‘high-and-dry’ non-believer, the author of 


Ecce Homo has been a most unacceptable visitant, for 
of course, enlisted in her cause ; but although she suf- | apparently he has caused to both a good deal of vague per- 
fers wrongfully, the undue length to which the descrip- turbation.” Into what Mr. Gladstone terms “the proid 
tions of her sufferings become protracted render these flesh” of modern literature and society he says that this 
portions of the book very tedious. Magdalen does “ work cuts perhaps more deeply than any other produc- 
not appear to be unusually attractive at the first ton of recent years ; not by direct insertion of the knife, but 
glance. She is a woman of no great culture, nor does PY bringing home to the reader's mind, with a wondextal 
she possess any remarkable powers of mind; but she force and freshness, this impression—that there is something 
is affectionate in her nature, and exacting of love from ar ioe cated the Tengen, Wnieh, “eneirer any vie 
others. Brought up by doting parents, and accus-| 3 — Aptian ante eee pret 

: : ei ; and what may even turn out to be very formidable, claims 
tomed to be indulged in every caprice and desire, she | 


: spi not merely on the intellectual condescension, but on the 
is unprepared for any personal sacrifice, and has not) Joyal allegiance and humble obedience of mankind.” 


sufficient consideration for the wishes—not to say, He elsewhere propounds the following view, as central 
the rights—of others. She brings her husband great in this book as it is in Christian theory: “That religion 
wealth and a handsome establishme ntin the country— | which Jesus came to establish is, indeed, summed up in his | 
under the same roof with her parents, however, which own person. M. Renan has told us a truth we should | 
is not a very attractive position for a man accustomed hardly have expected to hear from him: ‘He did not 
“17: . : : : is ini be ims 4 r ri 

to the brilliant routine of London life—and having, in preach his opinions, He proached himself,” In yet fewer 
amanner, bought and paid for him, she expects a wanes werrnscaereg Aachen : . 
complete surrender of himself, and is, of course, sus The author of Zcce Homo, whatever may be his deficien- 
tained by her parents, who are a cou ole of insufferable chee an meme’ by « Sil-fommed. aethadinny, Mill inalets 
b _ - di oe | . ; upon it that the highest human virtue and excellence is 
ssi The most astonishing and, we must add, | attained and attainable only through a trustful union with 
improbable part of the story is that, without much 


Jesus Christ; and that the religion which Christ taught 
cause, Dormer falls all at once desperately in love 


was not of human, but of divine, origin. Mr. Gladstone on 
with his wife and becomes a model husband. | some points of Christian doctrine is more definite than the 


The best scenes in the book are those which have | author of Zcce Homo, but he clearly sees the value and 
little or no influence upon the ultimate adjustment of weight of this remarkable book in relation to the more 
the story, and to the author’s experience we doubtless subtle and insidious forms of modern infidelity. 
owe some humorous and truthful descriptions. Mr. | Theological Index. References to the Principal Works in 
Mangles’s persecutions, as editor of a critical journal, “’” Defariment of Religions stenatere. By Howard Mal- 
are drawn with painful reality, and his correspondents tag ae ye rong : beige Pg f cage 
will doubtless recognize the tortures they unwittingly | eis i ps hy yeaa es “ he os ie nt re 
but persistently inflict : | forty aggted has collected nearly seventy cabana re 

erences, under two thousand heads alphabetically arranged. 


_ “The first letter Mr. Mangles took up was a large one, and he opened Although it is but a partial contribution to the wide litera- 
it with a mild grunt. Of course it contained a note and a manuscript. ture of the subject scholars, who know how much suth labor 
The writer was a stranger and a literary aspirant. He was young, and heres as ha “tnd Si enna cupeil Bi _ 
therefore assumed that playful jocularity in addressing an editor which a | costs oes cow MCR TANOr M Saves, We e disposed head 
raw hand thinks so captivating. Further, he mentioned that he had ‘just thank him for what he has done rather than to blame him 
dashed off’ the article he enclosed, and he had no doubt that he could do | for what he has left undone. No work on such a subject, 
ages better. A younger editor would perhaps have taken the trouble, as | of moderate compass, could be complete ; and most students 
~eeteh ig the proposed contribution into the Drawer of Despair, to | want a handy book rather than an overgrown collection. 
ie aes wend unal ios ons tates Baten” | Of course, each special subject has, or should have, its 
_ “But Mr. Mangles had seen too many of such communications to bore | special bibliography, in addition to all that such a general 
himself by saying a single word. work as this can, or is intended to, furnish. Still, there are 
“He took up another, which had no enclosure, but which was a note of | some defects of detail in the execution of this work, even 
eight close sides. It apprised the editor that the writer had takenin the}... . . ter . i eda 
journal from the beginning, but that he and several influential friends had | within its prescribed limits. On sprit f of the topics inferior 
resolved to discontinue it. The /’évzsector had so greatly fallen off from | Works are cited, while standard works are omitted ; older 
what it was, that it was evident that an inferior class of contributors was | treatises are referred to, while the later discussions are im- 
now employed, and the editor was warned that many of the articles gave | perfectly noticed. Many of the references, too, are so very 
great offence to persons who were quite as capable of judging merit as | E : a ; : 
auey hack joumelliet. | general as to be of no real use—often simply the name of an 
“*T fancy I know that ass’s writing,’ murmured Mr. Mangles. ‘ I'l] | 2uthor with the title of an essay or sermon, but without ref- 





show the letter to Pruth” | erence to edition, volume, or page. German and French 
Peake 9 “ sub-editor, and rd - ~~. of calling on his | works, even those best known, are not cited ; and these are 
ef, an ‘ : ? a | . . 
“vig : iscussing matters of editorship. It was not yet his | often just the works which the student most needs to know 
“** Now then,’ said Mr. Mangles, with the tone of a wronged man, as about. The general plan of the work, viz., an alphabetical 
he opened a packet, and eight or ten carefully folded papers fellout. He | arrangement, 1s not the most convenient, and it certainly is 
ong looking into them that they were only food for the spill- | not the most scientific. It leads to frequent repetitions and 
am ut e glanced at two or three, and saw that they were religious a multiplication of cross references. It would have been 
lucubrations on scriptural texts. The note, a gentleman’s, intimated | b " : a j i 
regret that the V’zyisector gave so much space to theatrical criticism and | etter to arrange systematically, with an alphabetical index 


race notices, and suggested that a series of articles like those enclosed | at the end. 
ry 


— give a sear “4 to the — ae - nem Lange’s Commentary to the Holy Scriptures. Edited by 
ey Hatch must be too small for the lunatic population,’ said Mr. | fs Ae y . 
Mangles. ‘I suppose it has out-patients, who are allowed pens and ink.’” rap Schaff, DD. The ao onntaned emnespnaped digo 


. ; Epistle to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon; and the Epistle to 
The occasional glimpses afforded of the legal world | the Hebrews. New York: Scribner & Co. 1868.—The 


are admirable, and clubs, theatricals, and missionary | American edition of Lange’s Commentary, edited by the in- 
ladies’ societies fill up the background. The numer- | defatigable Dr. Schaff, has had great and deserved success. 
ous little incidents which occur are often amusing, | It is a large undertaking in commentary and book-making, 
and the lively and witty conversations are character- amply justified by its results. This is the fourth of these 
istic and natural, but these are all literary hors d’eu-|POtly and compacted volumes, with the promise of two 
vres, complete and acceptable in themselves as acces- more soon to come. And each new volume thus far has 
sories to the main repast, and as far as the interest of | wena iier id a ei egal 
iu Mitek be: aeteneiel tt Res: love te he eee | part to the variety and ability of the persons engaged in its 
A iin eat y than | preparation. In this volume, for example, we have the late 
PISORES- a Prof. Auberlen (an able divine), and Prof. Riggenbach, both 

of Basle, on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, translated in 

LIBRARY TABLE. a clear style by Dr. Lillie ; Van Oosterzee, the best-known 


: of living Dutch scholars, on the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, 
Ecce HOMO. By the Right Hon. W. LE. Gladstone. Lon-\ and Philemon—translated and annotated by Drs. Wash- 


don: Strahan & Co. New York: George Routledge & | burn and Harwood, of the Episcopal Church, by Prof. 
Sons. Reprinted from Good Words. 1868.—Somebody recently | Day, of New Haven, and by Dr. Hackett, the learned Bap- 
wrote from England to one of our daily newspapers blaming | tist scholar ; and Moll on the Hebrews, translated by Dr. 
Mr. Gladstone for busying himself about Ecce Homo and Phe- | Kendrick, another eminent Baptist professor. The authors 
nicia instead of confining his attention just now wholly to the | and translators represent five countries—Germany, Switzer- 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. The last is doubtless | land, Holland, Scotland (Dr. Lillie), and the United States 
very important ; but what Mr. Gladstone says in this little] —and seven communions, Lutheran, Swiss Reformed, 
volume on one of the most significant books of the time is | [Dutch] Reformed, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Bap- 
perhaps quite as important ; and what he here says is quite | tist.. And all this variety of material has been subjected to 
as good in its way as his eloquent and able speech on the | the revision of the American editor, so well qualified for his 
Irish question. Among the various and contradictory criti- | arduous task. The bulk of this commentary is not made up, 
cisms of Ecce Homo, it seems to us that this noble essay is | as is so many older works, by turning exegesis into homi- 
one of the very best. Mr. Gladstone understands the book | letics, and filling up whole pages with so-cailed “ practical 


| 











and American writers—e. g., Cudworth, Owen, and others— 
to the advantage of the work. 

Large additions are made in the American edition to the 
critical apparatus for determining the genuine text. In this 
respect the translation is decidedly superior to the original 
work. Dr. Kendrick, in particular, has distinguished him- 
self in this part of his work; and Dr. Lillie’s exegetical 
notes are clear and pertinent. 

Superintendent Moll’s commentary on the Hebrews is an 
able work. It is one of the best of the series. Both Moll 
and his American translator decide against the Pauline au- 
thorship of this remarkable epistle, while contending for its 
canonical authority. Dr. Kendrick inclines to the view that 
it was by Apollos. 

Van Oosterzee is always compact, clear, and instructive. 
Drs. Washburn and Harwood, of the Episcopal Church, 
have given an exceedingly good version of the original; as 
has Dr. Day of the Epistle to Philemon. 

Dr. Lillie’s merits as a scholar and interpreter are signal- 
ized by the editor in an introductory notice. Not widely 
known to fame, he was honored by some of the best scholars 
in England and Scotland, as well as in this country, for his 
remarkable attainments and conscientious scholarship. 


The Atonement. By the Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge, 
D.D., Professor in the Alleghany Theological Seminary, 
Pa. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.—Dr. 
Hodge, a son of the distinguished Princeton divine, and 
himself well known as a preacher and theological teacher, 
advocates in this treatise those views of the nature and 
extent of the atoning work of Christ which are commonly 
known as Old School, viz., that the sufferings and death of 
Christ were strictly penal, and thus a satisfaction to the 
divine justice, and that this atonement, though in its nature 
sufficient for ail, was yet, in its design, intended only for the 
elect. The author writes with strong convictions, and 
shows decided theological ability. He controverts the 
“Moral Influence” theory of various recent writers, and 
the “Governmental Theory” of some of the New England 
divines. It does not belong to us to enter into this contro- 
versy. But if any one wishes to see the various views and 
arguments fully and, on the whole, clearly presented in a 
concise manner, this essay will be found a useful aid. We 
say this without intending to endorse all the author’s criti- 
cisms on the opinions of those whom he opposes. 


Prayer the Key to Salvation. By Michael Miiller, C.SS. 
Ri, Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redecmer. 
Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1868. Published with the appro- 
bation of “ Martinus Foannes, Archbishop Balto.” —The 
subject of prayer is here discussed, according to the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church, in its necessity, efficacy, 
conditions, and results, with faithful exhortations and fitting 
examples. Many historical illustrations are interspersed, 
taken from the ample records of Catholic tradition. The 
volume is well got up. 

The Great Day; or, Motives and Means of Perseverance 
after First Communion. Translated from the French, by 
Mrs. § Sadlier. New York: D. & F. Sadlier & Co. 
1868.—By the “ Great Day” is here meant the day of the 
first communion. It is a pretty volume for the young 
Catholic communicant, containing warnings and directions, 
illustrated by some remarkable tales, and recommending all 
to seek the protection of “the Immaculate Virgin and her 
August Spouse.” What is said about Napoleon’s touching 
memories of his first communion would probably have more 
effect in the rural districts of France than in this country. 


The Mexican; or, Love and Land. Founded on the In- 
vasion of Maximilian. By Fohn M. Dagnall, author of 
Daisy Swain. New York: American News Com- 
pany. 1868.—We have read Mr. Dagnall’s poem with 
so much interest and satisfaction that we feel im- 
pelled to offer him whatever return he may extract from 
a little honest advice. We counsel him, therefore, to pre- 
pare himself for the composition of his next poem by forti- 
fying himself on three points, wherein we feel bound to 
say he is not so strong as one or two other authors who have 
afforded us less entertainment. When he shall have mas- 
tered enough of the elementary rules of syntax to know 
that a singular verb is awkwardly adapted to a plural sub- 
ject, and that a popular prejudice discountenances the use 
of such poetic licenses as “I hath” and “Don Pedro spak- 
eth;” whenhe shall have dipped into the mysteries of 
prosody far enough to appreciate the difficulty a conscien- | 
tious reader, however well disposed, must feel in construct- 
ing an iambic pentameter out of such material as this— 

‘‘ Verging on the sky, heaven’s source divine ;” 
when, having solved the true significance of the adage 
Poeta nascitur non fit, he shall succeed in getting himself born 
again, we too shall unite with the generous but mysterious 
English paper whom he quotes, in saying that ‘“ Columbia 
may well feel proud of the author of this extraordinary 
poem,” and that “we shall look forward with considerable 
pleasure for any fresh instalments of verse from the gifted 
author of Daisy Sivaiz.” Inthe meantime, we mustreally 
share with our readers the delight we have experienced in 
reading the following graphic and high-wrought passage, 
wherein the poet’s skill in characterization is not more ap- 
parent than what his English critic gracefully terms his 








better than its indiscriminating assailants or its indiscrimi- | observations,” which nobody.ever read except from a sense 


“freedom from the restraints of mechanical mannerism.” 
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Indeed, in the latter respect he is almost as unconvention- 
al as the great Walt himself : 
“ Therefore, this crafty knave with artifice 
And subtle ways of scheming base, did try 
To rope into Don Pedro’s confidence ; 
For he, the sxeaking skulk, from day to day, 
Went nosing round the old man’s place to spot 
And foist pretended wealth and honor’d birth 
About his graceless self. So there, one day, 
Believing he Don Pedro’s good-will gain’d, 
Essay’d to win his daughter over 
To his side by mild attentions made with 
Gifts and words of prosy tongue—aye, practised 
All his arts insidious, so that he could 
Bend her mind to think of him, and thereby 
O’er her weak confiding nature triumph.” 


Can anybody read these stirring lines without looking for- 
ward with pleasure to some other, indeed, to any other, work 
of the same author ? 


The Atlantic has, among others, three particularly note- 
worthy articles. The first is Zhe Zurf and the Trotting 
Horse in America, a résumé of the leading events in turf 
annals from the days of Messenger, the great ancestor of 
American trotters, to those of Mr. Bonner’s stud and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s. Strictly historical in style and sel- 
dom elaborately descriptive, the production is that of one 
whose rare knowledge of his subject, together with an 
enthusiasm not too great for his judgement, entitles him to 
the attention both of horsemen and of those who, knowing 
about as much of the horse as jockeys do of original sin, 
are firm in the conviction that a fast horse is an emissary of 
the evil one: it is very well that to such the other side of 
the question should be presented—namely, the importance 
to the country of maintaining the quality of its horses and 
the growing dissociation from fine animals of the demoral- 
izing influences that have surrounded the race-course. The 
next of the three is the second and concluding part of Mr. 
Parton’s survey of Our Roman Catholic Brethren, in which 
he condenses the explanation of their recent progress and 
the admirable common sense of their organization and 
methods into the sentence, ‘The new blood is beginning to 
tell.” A large part of the paper is accordingly devoted to 
the man to whom, more than to any other, his Church is 
indebted for those recent manifestations of her power 
which are, to us at least, of most interest—this is Father 
Hecker, the Superior of the Paulist Community and editor 
of Zhe Catholic World. Wow potent his convictions, his 
perception of the American character, and of the necessity 
for adapting his Church to its new surroundings and bring- 
ing it more into accord with the spirit of the age than Cal- 
vinism for instance, can only be realized after reading 
the article, which, with its many points of significance and 
suggestive of Mr. Parton’s insight into deeper problems than 
he is often at the pains to express himself upon, we must 
pass over quickly. We can only pause to make the 
acknowledgement Zhe Odserver seems to demand from us, 
that thus far the “orthodox” press has behaved in the 
main with fairness in the matter, although in the same 
article our contemporary rather coolly asserts as unques- 
tionable that “the principles, the practices, the tendencies 
of Romanism are the same in all climes and ages”—the 
precise question which anintelligent portion ofthe commun- 
ity is regarding with much curiosity and expectation, and as 
to which many of us begin to suspect we shall presently 
have to revise very strong convictions. It is, at least, quite 
apparent that the “ practices ” of the Roman Church in this 
country—as to its “ principles” and “tendencies” we do 
not think that either we or Zhe Observer can well have the 
data for a very valuable judgement—are free from those 
objectionable features whose existence in other ages, and in 
other countries to-day, is being constantly dinned into our 
ears by virulent ultra-Protestants, with results which Mr. 
Parton very accurately details. While the effect of 
the articles must be largely for good, we have still to 
acknowledge the justice of Ze Observer's criticisms of Mr. 
Parton’s suppressions—to his custom, that is, as apparent 
from everything of his that we have read, of compre- 
hending—at any rate of setting forth—but one aspect of 
the subject before him. Had his subject been 7ze Worldly 
Wisdom of our Roman Catholic Brethren, bis tone might very 
properly have been that of unmingled eulogy ; as it is, we 
see that he has passed by more than one point where repre- 
hension is strictly called for—as, for instance, the passage 
in which he alludes to the practice (p. 565) of levying some- 
thing very like black-mail on political candidates for the 
benefit of the Church—an operation to which the last issue 
of The Episcopalian refers to say, in quite “ evangelical ” man- 
ner, that “hundreds of thousands are extracted from the 
purses of Protestants by the arts and wiles, and jesuistry 
(sic) of the various appliances for raising money.”—The 
third of the articles to which we have referred is, however, 
at once of great importance, and on a subject of which only 
a small proportion of its probable readers can have the in- 
formation requisite to an estimate of its value. Its title, 4 
Modern Lettre de Cachet, signifies the document, signed by a 
single physician, which serves to commit a man, on the 
ground of insanity, to a lunatic asylum ; and its author pro- 
ceeds to depict, in rather heightened colors, the liability of 
people to be thus put out of the way by relations interested 
in their disappearance, and the obstacles to their regaining 
their liberty. The fact is—and though we were not unfa- 
miliar with the subject on reading the article, we have since 
been at some pains to verify all our opinions—that, while 
the present system undoubtedly needs revision, the tenden- 
cy of this article is to import a sensation which, on very 











good grounds, has had its day in England, but for whose 
justification, from considerations easily detailed, the circum- 
stances can scarcely exist in this country. The picture set | 
forth in the article is the entire insecurity of every man 
against whose liberty plots may be formed—* since no man 
among us all can say when it will not be his turn.” And 
really after reading it most uninformed persons would be im- 
pressed with the facility of kidnapping them, in the manner 
of a sensational novel, hurrying them to a “ madhouse,” 
where, “ encompassed by gibbering idiots and raving mani- 
acs” in addition to the other horrors of imprison ent, they 
may wear their lives away without recourse to any means 
of having their sanity tested. But, referring our readers to 
the article itself for its statements, we shall merely mention 
some of the circumstances which are to be weighed against 
them. In the first place, the state of things here set before 
us, and which is invariably selected for novelists’ horrors, 
is that which can only prevail in “ private” asylums—so 
called in distinction from institutions maintained at the pub- 
lic expense—and these have so failed to make themselves 
popular or successful in this country that there are probably 
not a dozen of them in existence. In the regular institu- 
tions the ideal abuse set forth could hardly be successfully 
perpetrated. In the first place, their publicity is thorough, vis- 
ited as they are daily, in most instances, by as many people as 
choose to present themselves, while both through these visi- 
tors and by departing patients, if in no other way, it would 
be impossible, even if it were desired, to cut off pretty free 
communication with the outside world. But before we come 
to the safeguards on which ultimate reliance is to be placed, 
it is as well to say that the horrors are extremely exaggerated. 
Wrongful deprivation of liberty is indeed a grievous wrong, 
but beyond that the condition of a patient in a lunatic asy- 
lum is not a particularly lamentable one. Thus, the picture 
of the sane man surrounded by idiots and maniacs is an 
impossible one, for the reason that patients are so classified 
with reference to their convalescence and behavior that 
each is surrounded only by others pretty much like himself, 
and no one capable of being annoyed by the vagaries of 
maniacs would be at all exposed to contact with them, 
while in most instances a patient has quite as much oppor- 
tunity to find seclusion in his own room, to seek or shun 
company, as if he were in a hotel. The prison-like aspect 
is likewise much insisted upon in the article. For this it is 
not merely to be said that in well-regulated asylums efforts 
are made to dispense with or disguise anything of the sort 
with a success which can only be realized by examination ; 
but it may likewise be claimed with some emphasis that in 
every point of essential comfort—in conveniences for light- 
ing, warming, ventilation, in quality and abundance of food, 
in supply of water, facilities for bathing, etc., etc.—the 
average public lunatic asylum is superior not merely to 
anything ninety-nine out of a hundred of its inmates have 
ever known, but, display aside, to the best of our hotels; 
beyond which there are usually out-of-door exercise and in- 
door games for such patients as can avail themselves of 
them, and, in general, provision is made to lighten the bur- 
den of their existence to an extent that can only be under- 
stood after the scrutiny anybody can make who chooses to 
do so, or from the assurances to be had from most recovered 
patients after their restoration to the world. Of course, 
such considerations are only useful to mitigate the horror 
popularly inspired by the mention of a lunatic asylum, and 
cannot serve to condone the wrong done a man who is un- 
justifiably confined in one. But the writer, we fear, has as 
much over-estimated the possibilities of such confinement 
as he has its hardships. The case on which he lays most 
stress, for instance—that of one Morgan Hinchman, whose 
suit, twenty years ago, against those who sent him to the 
Quaker asylum at Frankford is among Philadelphia causes 
célébres—has very different aspects from those he presents. 
This will appear from a pamphlet made up chiefly from 
evidence in the case which was suppressed in the news- 
paper reports, and which tells a very different story from 
that in Zhe Atlantic. While the latter, for example, leaves 
no doubt of the man’s sanity, the former cites the testimony 
of between thirty and forty witnesses to his dashing him- 
self on the floor, keeping a hog in the kitchen, “stripping 
himself naked in his kitchen, to bathe in the presence of a 
female,” “getting respectable Quaker ladies into a wagon, 
under false pretences, and dashing through the streets at 
the peril of their lives, with a young horse unbroken to 
harness,” of prolonged fits of moroseness and abuse of his 
wife and mother, of his abstracting money from the bank of 
which he was the teller—and very much more of the same 
sort. After reading again in 7e At/antic that Hinchman 
was “kept a close prisoner, . . deprived of all inter- 
course with the outer world save those of his enemies who 
had placed him there,” we find from the pamphlet that he was 
“allowed the use of the garden, the library, and the grounds 
adjoining it,” and, when convalescent, “the range of the whole 
farm [sixty acres], to go where and as he would ;” that he 
went to spend the night with friends in the neighborhood, 
and to walk on the high-road, solely on his parole. It ap- 
pears likewise that, in addition to the mutilation and sup- 
pression of the evidence on the trial, popular pressure was 
exerted in various ways, that the witnesses against Hinch- 
man were intimidated by a mob “composed for the most 
part of tavern-loungers,” of whom the judge observed, after 
repeated reproofs, that he “had never in his life witnessed 
so vulgar and unmannerly an audience.” To go no farther, 
the discrepancies between the story of Ze Atlantic and the 
sworn testimony at the time are such as very much to im- 











pair the value of the writer’s opinions. Nevertheless, the fact 


remains that, in a sense, such wrongful imprisonment as he 

alleges to have taken place is possible. The safeguards 

lie, ultimately, chiefly in the perception and integrity of the 

physicians in charge, and the fact that it is to their interest 

rather to lessen than to increase the numbers under their 

care. The present system is, in fact, felt by the superin- 

tendents themselves to be unsatisfactory and liable to irreg- 

ularities, and the discussion of a law to be presented to the 
legislatures of the several states has been made a portion 
of the programme of the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Medical Superintendents of Institutions for 
the Insane, which will assemble in a few weeks at Boston. 

Such considerations as are somewhat extravagantly set 
forth in the paper before us, will doubtless show the neces- 
sity of an amendment which it is desirable to make uniform 
throughout the country. But the question is a difficult one 
todetermine. Against the proposal of Zhe At/antic’s writer, 
that every patient shall be examined before a jury—a regu- 
lation which has just been adopted in Iowa, in consequence 
of an alleged outrage—there are grave considerations,—that 
few juries are at all competent to judge of many phases of 
insanity ; that delay would be involved in frequent cases 
when the necessity of immediate treatment was pressing ; 
that the publicity of such examinations and the unavoidable 
notoriety and scandal which they must often occasion would 
not only be painful to the families of insane persons, but ° 
would, in many instances, lead them to postpone such action 
as long as possible until the disease became incurable which 
prompt treatment might have remedied. Discussion of the 
matter and early action upon it are, of course, desirable, 
though in its medical or legal aspects it does not come 
within our scope. We only regret, in the present case, that 
inaccurate information and erroneous interpretations and 
inferences should be suffered to revive unfounded prejudices 
that are being rapidly dispelled, and that so one-sided a view 
should be given of a subject which has many and conflicting 
aspects. 


Flours at Home for May begins a new volume with a bet- 
ter number than the editor has for some time favored us 
with. Though none of the articles is marked by any dis- 
tressing amount of originality, and none can be selected 
as more noticeable than the rest, yet all are pleasant to 
read, and fulfil at least half the design of the magazine in af- 
fording recreation if not instruction. Zhe Prose of Poets is 
an essay by Mr. George Exmouth Percy which contains 
with much that is amusing a good deal that is stupid, and 
we are really at a loss to know under which head we should 
set the discriminating assurance that “Matthew Arnold 
writes brilliant nonsense about ‘culture.’” Professor 
Schele De Vere glorifies Toussaint L’Ouverture in an his- 
torical sketch of Mafoleon and St. Domingo, and Dr. Schaff 
shows how much better he can write about the Dies /re 
than translate it. Next to the learning displayed in his 
article, we especially admire the ingenuity which could dis- 
cover in that medieval hymn the tenets of a modern the- 
ology, and could twist out of the lines : 

* Quem patronum rogaturus 
Quum vix justus sit securus,” 

“a virtual renunciation” of that “ doctrine of the advocacy of 
the Virgin and the saints” which to us they seem very clearly 
to imply. However, the doctor, we dare say, knows more 
about it than we do, and we are willing to také his word for 
it. Zhe Climate of the Mississippi Valley is explained by 
Mr. James O. Noyes, and Dr. Palmer contributes some thin 
but inoffensive platitudes about Home and Woman. Dr. 
Bushnell’s paper on Dystinction of Color is worth reading, 
and the same may be said of Rev. Mr. Gray’s interesting 
account of Zhe Fews in China, The serials are continued, 
and the poetry is as well as can be expected. The book 
notices err on the side of kindness. 

The Eclectic Magazine for May contains an uncommonly 
judicious selection of articles, and it cannot be denied that 
this periodical furnishes a large amount of able, instruetive, 
and unexceptionable reading. The papers on Westminster 
Abbey, Don Carlos and Philip II., and Madame Tallien 
are especially interesting reprints, and the translation from 
the French of the Erckmann-Chatrian story called Zhe 
Blockade is a careful rendering of an attractive subject. 
The engravings of Zhe Eclectic, unlike those of some other 
magazines, are usually of a high order of merit, and the 
portrait of the Earl of Albemarle in the present number— 
although we don’t quite see its appropriateness in an Amer- 
ican periodical—is no exception to the average. Of course, 
no one would object to such zmmediately prominent men as 
Derby, Disraeli, or Gladstone; but his lordship of Albe- 
marle is not exactly in the category. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


CONSIDERABLE portion of our readers will be in- 
terested in the subjoined list of Government Publica- 
tions, which has never before been in print and is to consti- 
tute a part of the next edition of Mr. Charles Lanman’s Dic- 
tionary of Congress. Everything in the shape of a book or 
pamphlet ordered to be printed bythe United States Senate 
or House of Representatives is called a public document, and 
can be sent through the mails free of postage by those 
entitled to the franking privilege. To give a complete and 
analytical list of these documents in this place would be 
impracticable, but we submit a synopsis of the more 
important publications which possess an interest for the 
public generally and are permanent in their character : 


Agricultural Reports.—Though forming part of the executive docu- 
ments, they are published annually and separately by the Department of 
Agriculture, prior to the organization of which, in 1862, they were issued 
from the Patent Office. The annual editions of this work range from two 
hundred to three hundred thousand. 

American Archives.—A documentary history of the Revolution. 
Compiled by Peter Force. gvols. folio. Authorized in 1833. ‘This work, 
as originally designed, would have made some thirty volumes or more ; 
and, although its publication was suspended, the materials for its compila- 
tion were transferred by purchase to the Library of Congress. 

American State Papers.—Printed by Gales & Seaton, 1831 to 1833. 21 
vols. folio. This work was carefully compiled from the annually published 
executive and legislative documents of the government. 

Army Regulations.—\ssued from the War Department. 

Army Statistics of Sickness and,Mortality, 1839 to 1864. By R. 
H. Coolidge. 1856-60. 2 vois. 8vo. 

Army Register.—\ssued from the War Department annually. 

Army Meteorological Register.—1843-54. By T. Lawson. 1855. 

Army of the Potomac.—By Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan. 1864. 

Art of War in Europe in 1854-5-6.—By Major R. Delafield. 1860. 

Astronomical Expedition to the Southern Hemisphere in 1849-50-51 
and 52. By Lieut. James M. Gilliss. 

Astronomical Observations.—Issued from the National Observatory 
occasionally, and in quarto form. 

Blue-Book.—A Biennial Register of all the officers and employees of 
the government, commenced in 1816. ‘Though formerly compiled in the 
Department of State, it is now issued from the Interior Department. 

Catalogue Congressional Library.—The last edition was published in 
1866, since which time the books belonging to the Smithsonian Institution 
and the very valuable library of Peter Force have been added to the na- 
tional collection at the cost of $100,000. 

Census of the United States.—Published in quarto volumes under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior Department. 

Coast Survey —The annual reports from this branch of public service 
are published in quarto form and illustrated with elaborate charts. 

Colonial Trade.—By Israel D. Andrews. 1853. 

Commercial Relations.—Under this title are annually published in 
quarto form, by the State Department, information connected with com- 
merce, obtained chiefly through the Consular Bureau from foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Congressional Debates: 

Annals of Congress from 1789 to 1824.—44 vols. 8vo. Compiled and 
printed by Gales & Seaton. Contain the public laws. 

Register of Debates in Congress from 1825 to 1837.—27 vols. 8vo. 
Compiled and printed by Gales & Seaton. Contain the public laws. 

Congressional Globe from 1833 to close of Thirty-ninth Congress.— 
78 vols. 4to. Printed by John C. Rives. Contain the public laws. 

Dictionary of the United States Congress.—By Charles Lanman. Pub- 
lished by the Senate and House of Representatives of the ‘Thirty-eighth 
Congress, and by the Senate of the Thirty-ninth Congress. This is the 
only work belonging to a private individual which was ever published as 
a public document. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution.—Compiled 
by Jared Sparks. 12 vols. Svo. 

Diplomatic Correspondence between 1783 and 1789.—Compiled by 
Jared Sparks. 7 vols. 8vo. 

Diplomatic Correspondence.—Published annually by the Department 
of State, although forming a part of the executive documents. 

Executive Documents.—Under this title are arranged and published 
the messages, reports, and other state papers emanating from the Presi- 
dent, cabinet ministers, and other officers of the government, all of 
which are numbered in consecutive order. 

Executive Fournals of the Senate.—These volumes are published from 
time to time after the injunction of secrecy has been removed. 

Explorations of the Valley of the Amazon.—By Lieut. Wm. L. Hern- 











Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana.—By Capt. Randolph B. 
| Marcy. Illustrated. S8vo. 1853. 

Exploration of the Zuni and Colorado Rivers.—By L. Sitgreaves. 
| riustrated. 8vo. 1854. 

Explorations among the Rocky Mountains.—By Capt. John C. F: re- | 
mont. Illustrated. Svo. 1845. 

Explorations from Fort Leavenworth to California.—By Lt.-Col. | 


| William H. Emory. Illustrated. 8vo. 1843. 


Exploring Expedition —By Commodore Charles Wilkes. 5 quarto | 


| volumes. Illustrated. 1846-9. 


Explorations for a Railroad Route between the Mississippi River 
and the Pacific Ocean. 13 volumes quarto. Illustrated. 

Exploration of the,Colorado River of the West in 1857-8.—By Lieut. 
Joseph C. Ives. 1861. Quarto. 
Explorations of Salt Lake Valley, Utah.—By Capt. Howard Stans- 
ury. 8vo. Illustrated. 1852 
Expedition to ¥apan in 1852-3 and 4.—By Commodore M. C. Perry. 


| 1856. 3 vols. quarto. Illustrated. 


Finance.—From time to time volumes are issued by the Treasury 
Department, connected with the finances of the country. 

Geological Survey of Wisconsin, Lowa, and Minnesota.—By David 
D. Owen. Printed by J. B. Lippincott & Co., for the General Land 


| Office. 4to, 1852 


Indian A ffairs.—History of the condition and prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States. Compiled by Henry W. Schoolcraft, and 
illustrated by Maj. Seth Eastman,*U.S.A. 6 vols. quarto. 1857. 

History of the Indian Tribes of North America.—Compiled by 
Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall. 3 vols. folio. With colored 


| portrait by Charles B. King. 1838. 


Annual Reports published separately, though included in the executive 
documents. 


Journal, Acts, and Proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of the United States, 1818. 


Fournals of the House of Representatives.—Published in octavo at 
the close of each session of Congress. 


Journals of the Senate.—Published in octavo at the close of each ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Mexican Boundary Survey.—By Maj. Wm. H. Emory. 1857. 2 
vols. 8vo, illustrated. 


Military Commission to Europe in 1855-6.—By Alfred Mordecai. 
1860. Quarto. 

Navy Register.—Published annually by the Navy Department. 

Patent Office —Annual Reports published separately and also with 
executive documents. Embodied in these volumes are outline engrav- 
ings and full descriptions of all the articles which are patented by the 
government. 

Public Lands.—Annual reports published separately and with the 
executive documents. The more recent issues of this work have been ac- 
companied by maps of great and peculiar value. 

Reports of Committces.—This is a series of volumes containing all the 
reports made in the two houses of Congress, whether the same have been 
orably received or not. 


Seat of War in Europe in 1855-6.—By Major George B. McClellan. 
1857. Quarto. 

Smithsonian Institute.—In addition to its annual reports this institu- 
tion issues volumes of a scientific character for exchange with foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Statutes at Large.—TYhese large octave volumes consist of all the laws 
passed by Congress, and are arranged and printed by Littie & Brown for 
the government. 

THE AMERICAN RAILWAY LITERARY UNION, if it fulfils 
the promises with which it starts, cannot fail to do a most 
meritorious work. It is to act in co-operation with respec- 
table publishing firms and news agencies, and with the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations throughout the coun- 
try. It is to lease or employ the present proprietors of 
news-stands on all our lines of travel, and prevent the sale 
at them of the indecent and trashy literature which at pres- 
ent constitutes a large part of their business. If this some- 
what gigantic scheme can really be put into effective opera- 
tion it will command the sympathy and approval of all re- 
spectable elements in the community. 

Mr. GEorGE W. CHILDs, the owner of Zhe Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia, has issued a volume descriptive of 
the very splendid building he has erected as an office, 
which is almost as perfect in its way as that (really) pala- 
tial edifice itself. Sharp things are sometimes said about 
the literary taste of Philadelphia, but her appreciation of 
energy and adroitness in journalism is illustrated by the 
success of Zhe Ledger in a manner that cannot be gainsaid. 
The book before us describes the rise and progress of Zhe 
Ledger and its office, and is a highly creditable memorial of 
a worthy enterprise. From the descriptions, which are 
elaborately comprehensive, we should judge that no build- 
ing in the country, or perhaps in the world, surpasses Mr. 
Childs’s for uniting harmony of design with perfect adapta- 
bility to the purposes for which it is intended. In its inte- 
rior arrangements it must certainly be the very model of a 
newspaper Office. 

Mr. HowarD CHALLEN, whose Uniform Trade Lists we 
have several times taken occasion to commend, has now 
several Classified Lists—namely, of juvenile and religious 
books ; of belles-lettres and light literature ; of school-books ; 
of scientific, law, and medical works—each with an alpha- 
betical index, and the whole including the publications of 
some two hundred houses. The value of the publication to 
persons who are concerned in any capacity with literature 
is too obvious to need insisting upon. 

Mr. ANDREW D. WHITE has succeeded in purchasing 
for the Cornell University the library of the late Professor 
Franz Bopp, a collection as supreme in point of philology 
as were the attainments of its distinguished owner. With 
the Anthon Library, already in the possession of the Cornell 
University, this will form the nucleus of a collection invalu- 
able to students of language. 

PROFEssoR E, P. Evans, of the University of Michigan, 
whose translation of Lessing’s life affords ample proof or 
his taste for his theme, is writing, in German and to be 
used as a text-book, an Zfitome of the History of German 
Literature. 

Mr. FRANCIS Fry has published in London, under the 
title of Zhe Bible by Coverdale, MDXXXV. Remarks on 





don and Lieut. Lardner Gibbon. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 1853 and 
1854. 


the Titles, the Year of Publication, the Preliminary, the 
Water-Marks, etc., 4 monogram on one of the rarest of 


| books—one so rare that £100 has been vainly offered for a 
| title-page needed to complete the copy, while of two copies 
| in the British Museum half of the title-page to one, and the 
title-page together with several more leaves of the other, 
| have been supplied by well executed fac-similes. Cover- 
dale, it is now held in opposition to an earlier theory that 
the translation and printing occupied but eleven months, 
| devoted himself to this work, under the auspices of Crom- 
well and living in retirement on the Continent, for seven 
years, 1528-35—the same period in which the more learned 
Tyndale was at work on the version published in 1537, after 
his death, by John Rogers. Mr. Fry has found in copies of 
the Coverdale Bible which he has examined three distinct title- 
pages—(1.) Biblia The Bible : that is, the holy Scripture of the 
Olde and New Testament, faithfully and truly translated out of 
Douche and Latyn in to Englishe. MDXXXV,; on the 
reverse of which is Zhe bokes of the whole Byble,—(2.) Biblia 
The Byble: that is, the holy Scrypture of the Olde and New 
Testament, faythfully translated in to Englyshe, MDXXXV. 
—(3.) found in two copies, and differing from the second 
only in the date MDXXXVI. instead of MDXXXV. The 
first of these was evidently printed abroad, while the second 
is in English black-letter, and all have a dedication to King 
Henry VIII. and his “ dearest iuste wyfe, and most vertu- 
ous Pryncesse, Quene Anne.” In some copies “ Quene 
Anne” has been altered to ‘‘Queen Jane,” sometimes by 
the pen, sometimes in print, though the latter, according to 
Mr. Fry, only occurs in the reprint made by Nycolson in 
1537. The only genuine title-page, he thinks, is that above 
copied as the second, and he believes with 7ze Atheneum, 
to whose long description we are indebted for these facts, 
that the words “out of Douche and Latyn” were unwar- 
rantably introduced, and that in fact the translation was 
largely made from the original Hebrew and Greek. Four 
places, Zurich (Froschover, printer), Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine (Egenolph), Cologne, and Paris, have been named 
as the places where the book was printed, opinions having 
of late settled in favor of one or other of the first two; Zhe 
Atheneum and apparently Mr. Fry, however, believing in 
Cologne, on the strength of identities of type, wood-cuts, 
etc., which are more fully detailed than we can afford to 
follow. 

M. CERIANI, the curator of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, as we learn from the London correspondence of Zhe 
Boston Advertiser, has brought to light. among other liter- 
ary treasures so carefully concealed by the Hapsburg Jesu- 
its, a fragment of the Itala version of the Gospel of Luke, 
and a portion of the manuscript of the sixth century brought 
from the monastery of Bobbio, near Pavia, founded by Co- 
lumban in 613 A.D. The latter document is imperfect ; but 
it contained originally a complete collection of the apocry- 
phal books, under Old Testament names in a Latin trans- 
lation, and the part preserved includes the beginning of the 
Assumitio Mosis, a highly esteemed devotional book in the 
ancient Church, In its scope it borea general resemblance 
to the Apocalypse of John. The part saved is the Pro- 
phecy or Revelation of Moses. 

ANOTHER interesting incident in Biblical history is con- 
tained in a letter to Zke London Herald in correction of the 
popular theory that the non-success of the doctrines of the 
Reformation in Ireland is due to the fact that the Bible and 
the Liturgy were not at the time translated into Irish and 
printed and published for the benefit of the people, as was 
at the same period donein England. The facts, as attested 
by records in the State Paper Office, are that before the 
year 1567, and therefore a few years only subsequent to her 
accession, Queen Elizabeth sent over to Ireland a font of 
Irish type, and, with her usual frugality, caused the bishops 
to be remembered “that she had paid £66 13s. 4d. for the 
making of characters for the Testament in Irish, and that 
unless they do presently put the same in print, her Majesty 
may be repaid ;” yet it was not until 1602, the last year but 
one in her reigh, that the work wasactually done. Irish type 
was introduced into Ireland in 1571, by two of the digni- 
taries of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and a catechism written by 
one of them was the first book printed in Irish characters. 
The New Testament, however, was translated into Irish by 
William Daniell, Archbishop of Tuam, and published at 
London, in folio, in 1602. The same prelate translated the 
Common Prayer-book into the same language, which was 
printed in folio, also in London, and published there in 
1608. The whole Bible was never printed in Irish till 1685, 
This long delay the writer considers fully accounted for by 
the miserable condition of Ireland, in relation to which he 
quotes from the despatches of Sir Henry Sidney, the lord 
deputy, to the queen, such passages as fully justify his con- 
clusion: ‘ Your Majesty may believe it, that upon the face 
of the earth where Christ is professed there is not a church 
in so miserable a case, the misery of which consisteth in 
these three particulars: the ruin of the very temples them- 
selves, the want of good ministers to serve in them, when 
they shall be re-edified, competent living for the ministers 
being well chosen.” Out of all the 224 parishes which had 
been visited, hestates, in 105 there was “no parson or vicar 
resident upon any of them, and a very simple or sorry 
curate, for the most part, appointed to serve them, among 
which number of curates only 18 were found able to speak 
English, the rest, Irish priests, or rather Irish rogues, hav- 
ing very little Latin, less learning or civility.” The diffi- 


culty was to find Irish-speaking clergymen capable of mak- 
ing the translation, and Sidney proposes that if such could 
not be had in England they might be found in Scotland, 
where he had learned “there are many of the Reformed 
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Church that are of this language.” This does not seem to 
have been attempted, and in truth the distracted state of 
Ireland and the formidable series of rebellions, which were 
not entirely suppressed till the reign of James I., rendered 
such remedial measures nearly impossible, and account in 
a great degree for their not being undertaken. 


M. Guizot, in his forthcoming work entitled A/anges 
Politiques et Littéraires, observes a propos of Philip II. : 

“ Wherever Catholicism has held absolute dominion, there social life has 

withered ; it has struck nations with sterility, and has stifled liberty with- 
out being able firmly to establish order ; it has not been able to prevent 
the recurrence of periods of bitter trials, and when those times arrived it 
knew not how to avoid excesses, and was incompetent alike either to 
reform or to maintain itself.” 
Macaulay, it will be remembered, says the same thing rather 
more elaborately toward the commencement of his history. 
We should really like to know what our Roman Catholic 
contemporaries—who are often extremely clever at demol- 
ishing in detail the positions of Protestant historians—have 
to say in relation to the contrast between the material pros- 
perity of all communities:where Protestantism dominates 
and the squalor of Catholic countries in the Old and New 
World—lItaly, Spain, Ireland, Mexico, and the South Amer- 
ican republics. Of course there is something to be said, 
but we are at aloss to fancy what it is. 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S letters, whose reception was announc- 
ed by cable some days ago, had not been given to the pub- 
lic in season for the last English mail that has reached us. 
From Sir Roderick Murchison’s summary of Dr. Kirk’s 
long letter to the Royal Geographical Society it appears, as 
was originally surmised, that Livingstone was deserted on 
the shore of Lake Nyassa by the Johanna men, who, to 
shield themselves, invented the circumstantial lie about his 
death. Thence he advanced northward toward Lake 
Tanganyika, where he gave letters to a caravan leader 
named Bunduki, who, twelve months afterward, delivered 
them safely to Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar. He was still proceed- 
ing up the lake to Ujuji, where he will find necessaries and 
letters from England, and will then make his way to the Nile. 


— | : 4 
Should he reachit, he will be the first white man who ever | _ (50.) Also, if there is any cheaper edition of the Civitate Dei of St. 
traversed Africa longitudinally from the Cape Colony to | Augustine than the Benedictine? Has the Abbé Migne one, and is it 
_ ‘ L. K 


R ° ° Pi f | attainable in New York? 
Alexandria. His early arrival in England is among the | c,.7, Fe, New Mexico, ailiies, 
probabilities. 


THE KING OF SWEDEN is the latest royal author, his lit- 








f ‘ (51.)—It is very singular that there seem to be no biographies, worth 
erary effort being a pamphlet entitled Thoughts on the | talking about, of two men very much alike in some things; both origi- 


Tactical Movements of the Present Time. | nals, both scholars, both widely known in their day—William Maginn and 
THE Rev. Scorr SURTEES has published a volume enti- Francis Mahony. _We have never seen anything more than the baldest 
tled Hulius Casar, in which he assures himself itis shown | outlines of their lives, and are tempted to wonder whether there is any 
¥ ’ = ; | satisfactory or lifelike sketch of either. Ifso, then where? 
beyond reasonable doubt that he (J. C.) never crossed the | (52.)—Will some one give me the author of these witty lines? 
Channel, but sailed from Zeeland and landed in Norfolk.” “Si bene ae, causz sunt quinque bibendi: 
tS = a : . ° Hospitis adventus, prasens sitis atque futura, - 
_ PRoF. CONINGTON has just published his translation Vek cist kenneth quaclibet pein ps 
into Spenserian stanzas ofthe last twelve books of the //iad, | New York, April 14, 1868. F.R. 
which, together with Mr. Worsley’s previously issued trans- - . 
lation, completes this version of Homer’s two great (53.)— The newspapers have recently announced that several “promi- 
nent”’ ladies have devoted themselves to redress the wrongs of their sex 
poems. by a series of lunches at Delmonico’s and elsewhere (the expenses of which 
are to be shared with strict punctuality and equity by the partakers), and 
T T T that they have adopted for their organization the name of Sorosis. 
NOTES AND QU ERIES. The origin and meaning of this word are, perhaps, like the mysterious 
. R Ku-Klux Kan, purposely hidden from the outside world. The inquisi- 
For convenience of reference, correspondents o this department are | tiveness of the male mind, however, insists on trying to account for it. 
sired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to : . Ss , 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query Have the fair conspirators formed from S0P0¢ a new word FOPWOLC, sig- 
whereto it refers. nifying ‘a coffining,” and expressive of the obscure burial in which the 
too long tolerated usurpations of man are about to be extinguished? Or, 
O THE Epitror of THE Rounp TABLE: is their appellation a corruption—I beg their pardon, an adaptation—of 
(48.)—Notes and Queries—your London contemporary—for March | OWPEVOLE (Aristot. Metaph. 12, 2, 7), adopted in allusion to the accu- 
21 (p. 267) has a note from Mr. Ralph Thomas—Olphar Hamst?—giving | mulation of evidence by which the equality or, perhaps, hegemony of 
the titles of eight squibs, etc., written upon Lord Byron, and asking for | their sex is to be established? Certain misogynists from the first asserted 
others, that he may have “ something like a complete list.” Four of those | that the ladies had formed their title from the Latin sovor ; and, painful 
quoted by Mr. 'T. purport to be continuations of Dox Fuan ; in adding | to say, to-day’s Hera/d supports the assertion, stating, with apparent se- 
another to this list I may possibly elicit from this side the Atlantic still | riousness, that the word denotes ‘“‘a sisterhood.” That a band of literary 
further contributions. The pamphlet in my possession is entitled : ladies, one of whose objects is to recognize intelligence and culture, 
“The Rest of Don Yuan. Inscribed to the Shade of Byron. By | Should be guilty of such a barbarism is hard to believe ; yet the specious- 
Henry Morford. New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. 1846.” Pp. 47. | ness of the theory, and the peculiar reputation of Te Herald for the ac- 
[Cantos I.-VII.: stanzas go, 101, 84, 90, 95, 98, 87.] curacy and authenticity of its information, lend a certain weight to the 
The poem is by no means as bad as it might be—rhyme generally good, | charge. 
the flow of verse well caught, style happily imitated, sometimes witty ; Will not the Sorosis come forward, and at once gratify the curiosity in- 
but occasionally ungrammatical, and often silly. j herent in us poor men, and refute the libellous statement that they have 
New York, April 20. derived their title from sovor, and think it means “a sisterhood ”’ ? 
Yours respectfully, FRANK THomas L 
New York, April 23, 1868. 
Another name, we understand, has been chosen, but the significance of 
this one is still interesting. 


























(49.) They say Porson always got furious with anybody who did not know 
the name of the Cobdler of Messina. Now, what I want to know is not 
only the name of that person, but who was he? 








Pelham was adored by the Ladies for his 
fine taste in perfumes; but Phalon’s Extract of the ““FLor p—E Mayo” 
so far surpasses the plebeian scents of his day that whoever has once in- 
haled its spirituel odor shudders at the flavor of the coarse and pungent 
essences fashionable years ago. 





TURNER’S 
TIC DOULOUREUX, 


UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. 


A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR NEURALGIA, AND ALL NER- 
VOUS DISEASES. 
Its effects are magical. It is the UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of 


Neuralgia Facialis, otten effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than two or three Pills. 


No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to 


this 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous 
derangements—of many years’ standing—affecting the entire system, its 
use for a few days, or a few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most 
astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and per- 
manent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree injurious, 
even to the most delicate system, and can ALways be used with perfect 
safety. 

_It has long been in constant use by many of our most eminent Physi- 
cians, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One package $1, postage six cents; six packages $5, postage twenty- 
seven cents; twelve packages $9, postage forty-eight cents. 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medicines 
throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


| this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 


. AMERICAN 
We call attention to the fact that z/ations of our fine ELECTRO- W A L T H A M W A T Cc H E Ss . 


PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 


can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark f ) Stamped on 
for base o} 
Electro-Plate. gOBsAM Mary Co every article, 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 








CAUTION. 








Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exact class of watch-wearers, as superior to all others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 





For sale by all respectable dealers. 





The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


JEROME THOMPSON’S CHARMING PICTURE, 
“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET,” 


Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 


Sield Plate. representing the early home of Samuel Woodworth, now on Free Exhi- 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING co., bition in the parlors of the Fifth Avenue Art Gallery, corner Fourteenth 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. | street. 





Open day and evening. 
The Corham Ware indisputably superior 
to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 
STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street, 
Up Stairs. 


MOZART: A NOVEL. 
“* Of rare and absorbing interest.” —Hours at Home. 
New Edition, just ready, cloth, gilt, $1 75; plain, $1 50; paper, $r. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 





*CEDAR CAMPHOR 
For Motus. Use it early and you gain money while you sleep, for you 
save by destroying swarms yet unborn. Sold by all druggists. Small 
size, socents. THEOD. S. HARRIS (Successor to Harris & Chap. 
man), Boston. 








THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. Liberal 
discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, New York. 








A TREMBLING MAN. 


Go, sick man, go 
To Chatham Square! 
’Tis not too late! oh, no! 
Tis free—that’s fair. 
And if but satisfied 
How good is Parnt, 
Just think how gratified, 
When low and faint. 
Now you can come 
Without a fee, 
No other one 
Gives service free. 





There is a man whose hand does not tremble, but handles a brush with 
dexterity, and lays on the PAINT that never leaves color or stain. He 
paints girls, boys, men, and women by the hundreds, every day and even- 
ing. The impression, however, is lasting, and can never, never be for- 
gotten. He removes pain, as if by magic, of any name or nature, whether 
chronic or acute, from a simple mosquito-bite to the most intense labor- 
pains. Broken down, trembling patients, are sent by the officers of hos- 
pitals in this cityand Brooklyn to WoLcoTtT’s Office, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York, and all pain is removed for every applicant, free of expense, 


without money or price, for the tenant of the sunken cellars of the meanest 


A factory in Brooklyn, and the office in New York is driven to its utmost | A sneeze is Nature’s most emphatic No, and dust of any kind is most pos- 
capacity day and night. The Doctor’s friends urge him to double the itively injurious. 

rice at once; but the Doctor, with an emphatic No, settles the matter. a , - . 
8 people shall have it, and everybody cea 25 cents, 0 cents, $1 00, You must cure the festering ulcer in the head, and the difficulty in the 
$3 00, $5 00, and $8 oo per bottle, and can elect wheat cae they please. throat and stomach, from this load of phlegm constantly pouring from the 
Those who are able certainly will purchase the largest sizes, for they con- head, oo It must be cleaned out instead of adding snuff and 
tain sixteen of the dollar bottles, and hold enough to drive pain head- | ™°T® ™ = 


long, instead of a small bottle that moves pain only by inches. Buy none of the Doctor’s remedies unless in pure white paper. 





Dr. WotcottT is a man of business. He has been in the same office pee x . 
nearly six years, and folks know just where to find him. He has no time | People know that liniments composed of Cayenne pepper, turpentine, 
to visit race-courses or base-ball matches—hardly time to snatch a lunch. | hartshorn, ether, etc., will produce inflammation and pain. To purchase 
People with common sense know that he means just what he says. He | such trash to stop Pain and inflammation isridiculous. Fire will not stop 
has too much honor to make a false statement, heat; a dumb brute shuns the heat, and knows enough to wade intoa pond 


of water, when wounded, to reduce, cool, and cure inflammation and 
It is needless for us to state the success he has already achieved in the | fever. 


sale of his old standard remedy, the ANNIHILATOR, universally patron- 








ized for catarrh and colds in the head, which is to-day the only leading and Pimps and gamblers try to look honest, but folks can read the face plainly. 
reliable remedy for that loathsome yet universal complaint. Still more, | Some try to persuade the ignorant that pills, physic, etc., cleanse the 
he now puts up the Annihilator in pints instead of half pints, and makes | blood, purge the system, and do a hundred other things equally absurd. 
it one quarter stronger and more efficient. He has cured by the use of } Everybody knows that it is false, and that no medicine can purify or in- 
this invaluable medicine not only thousands of almost hopeless cases of | crease a drop of blood. Food makes blood, bone and muscle, and is the 
catarrh, but hundreds of weak nerves. Many a man whose hands trembled Staffof Life. Every dose of medicine is rejected, and hurried out of the 
to such a degree that it was impossible to read a newspaper without laying | system as quick as possible. It is an enemy; yea, a deadly foe. Consti- 
it on a desk, and who could scarcely write their name once a week, find | pation, ill-health, and weakness are the result of dosing, dosing, dosing the 
immediate benefit. Pint bottles hold eight of twenty-five cent bottles, and | stomach. The living system has enough to do without working herself 


tenement house, or for the owners of brown-stone and marble palaces of | he sells fifty pint bottles to one of the smallersize. Thousands suffer who | to death in expelling and kicking out the pernicious nostrums poured down 


Fifth Avenue. All, all are treated alike, and each await their turn for an would be wholly restored from that disgusting disease, CaTARRH, which | the throat. SRE TNE ee aenns tenes 2m 


application of that wonderful remedy, PAIN PAINT, and all distress, | 124s directly to lung complaints, dyspepsia, weak nerves, pain in the side 
pain, and misery vanish instantly, as if commanded by a supernatural | and stomach, and liver complaint. Doctors in general do not understand 
agent. ‘The sceptre of the kingdom of pain is broken under the touch of | C@tatth, and few are bold enough to deny it. Nothing ever taken into the 
the brush, and crumbles like a spider’s web where before it held its victim | stomach can cure it, for the disease is in the head. You might as well put 
with an iron grasp for scores of years. a plaster on the foot to cure an ulcer on the head. Catarrh is an ulcera- 
a ; , L tion in the head and arunning sore; the matter falls generally in the 
hs — e ee | throat and clogs it; at night runs down to the stomach and undermines 
: F : a itution. 
orders from druggists flow in from every quarter, and the constant cry for tn whale contiontion 
more, more Paint, Paint is constantly sounded in Dr. WotcorTT’s ears, 








Catarrh snuff will always produce catarrh and aggravate the disease. 


pill-makers and physic-venders stop eating food, and see how long they 
can subsist on their blood-purifying, invigorating, health-giving medicines 
and cordials. What humbug is more transparent. A dog would feel so 
insulted, if offered a dose, he would curl his tail downward in scorn, and 
run away in utter disgust. 


Curt THIS ovT, post it up, and never forget there is ONE PLACE you can 
go, or be carried, and have your pain removed, free of expense—at No. 
170 Chatham Square, New York—when allother doctors give you up as 
hopeless. 
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THE POPULAR BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
I. 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 
17 VOLS., PAPER COVERS, $4 50. 
Any of the volumes sold separately. 

Oliver Twist, . 172 pages, 25 cents. 
American Notes, . 104 pages, 15 cents. 
Dombey & Son,.. . . 348 pages, 35 cents. 
Martin Cnhuzzlewit, . 330 pages, 35 cents. 
Our Mutual Friend, . 330 pages, 35 cents. 
Christmas Stories, . 160 pages, 25 cents. 
Tale of Two Cities, . ‘ - . 144 pages, 20 cents. 
Hard Times, and additional Christmas stories, 180 pages, 25 cents. 
Nicholas Nickleby, . . 340 pages, 35 cents. 
Bleak House, : - 340 pages, 35 Cents. 
Little Dorrit, 
Pickwick Papers, . 326 pages, 35 cents. 
David Copperfield, ; . 330 pages, 35 cents. 
Barnaby Rudge, . ° : : + 257 pages, 30 cents. 
Old Curiosity Shop, . 220 pages, 30 cents. 
Creat Expectations, . 184 pages, 25 cents. 
Sketches, pas . ; . . 170 pages, 25 cents. 

A Portrait of Charles Dickens, suitable for framing, given to all persons 
taking the entire set. 


Il. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Each Volume Illustrated. 





The following Volumes Now Ready. 
Waverley, Ivanhoe, _ 
Kenilworth Cuy Mannering, 
The Antiquary, Olid Mortality. 

To be completed in 25 volumes, at $6 the set. 


A fine Steel Plate Portrait Presented to all subscribers to the entire 
works. 


III. 
LOUISA MUHLBACH’S NOVELS. 
14 vols already published. 
Price $1 50 each in paper covers ; cloth $2. 
I. Joseph the Il. and his Court. 

Il. Frederick the Creat and his Court. 

Ill. Berlin and Sans-Souci. 

IV. Frederick the Creat and his Court. 

Vv. The Merchant of Berlin. 

VI. The Empress Josephine. 
Vil. Henry Vill. and Catherine Parr. 
VIII. Marie Antoinette and her Son. 

- Louisa of Prussia and her Time. 


XIV. Andreas Hofer. Just published. 





Either of the above sent free by mail, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - 


9°, 92, and 94 Grand Street, New York. 


REMOVAL. 





. 330 pages, 35 cents. | White’s Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


{ No. 171 
May 2, 1868 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE Just READY: 


I 


Krummacher’s David, King of Israel. 


David, the King of Israel: A Portrait drawn from Bible History 
and the Book of Psalms. By Frederick William Krummacher, 
D.D., Author of Elijah the Tishbite, etc. _ Translated under 
the express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. 
With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his American Readers, and 
a Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


IL. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a History of the 
Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles 1X. By Henry White, 
M.A., Ph.D. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


IIl. 


Harper’s Phrase-Book ; 

Or, Hand-Book of Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
on a New and Improved Method. Intended to accompany Har- 
per’s Hand-Book for Travellers. By W. Pembroke Fetridge, 
Author of Harper’s Hand-Book, assisted by Professors of Hei- 
delberg University. With concise and explicit Rules for the Pro- 


nunciation of the different Languages. Square 4to, flexible cloth, 
$1 50. 
7+ ow 


IV. 

Motley’s History of the Netherlands. 

A History of the United Netherlands: from the Death of William the 
D.C.L., Author of The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Complete 
in four volumes. With portraits. 8vo, cloth, $14. 

¥. 

Barnes’s Thirty-ninthiCongress. . 

History of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. By 
William H. Barnes, M.A., author of The Body Politic, etc. With 
eighteen steel portraits. 8vo, cloth, $5. 

VI. 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of England. 
A Smaller History of England. From the Earliest Times to the 


Year 1862. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. Lllustrated by en- 
gravings on wood. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of Greece and 
Rome. 
VIL. 
Queen Victoria’s Journal. 


Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added extracts from tlie same 
Journal giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland and Tours 
in England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by 
Arthur Helps. 12mo, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the Prince Consort. 
VIII. 
Smiles’s History of the Huguenots. 


The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
England and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles, author of Self-Help, 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


IX. 
Du Chaillu’s Corilla Country. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young People. B 


. : Sere - ‘id 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, author of Discoveries in Equatorial Africa. 
Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 





X. 








BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 


or 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, 


AND 


DOMESTIC 


STATIONERY, 


WILL REMOVE ON MAY 1: TO THEIR NEW STORE, 


42 JOHN STREET, 


WHERE 


ALL ORDERS WILL BE FILLED 


[with 


PROMPTNESS, AND AT THE VERY LOW- 


EST PRICES. 


Barnes’s Evidences of Christianity. 


Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry. By Albert Barnes, author of Notes on the New Testament, 
etc. 12mo, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


XI. 
The Lover’s Dictionary : 


A Poetical Treasury of Lover’s Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and 
Dilemmas, Indexed with nearly ‘Ten Thousand References as a 
Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the Study of the ‘Tender 
Science. “Post 8vo, cloth, $3 50; gilt edges, $4 25. 








THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Jeanie’s Quiet Life. 

sy the Author of St. Olave’s, etc. 8vo, paper, so cents. 
Charlotte’s Inheritance. 

By Miss M. E, Braddon, author of Aurora Floyd, John Marchmont’s 


Legacy, etc, etc. The sequel to Birds of Prey. 8vo, paper, 5° 
cents, 


Five Hundred Pounds Reward. 
By a Barrister, 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 
Sooner or Later. 
By Shirley Brooks, author of The Silver Cord, etc. Ilhastrated 
by Du Maurier. 8vo, paper, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


My Husband's Crime: 

With illustrations by Gaston Fay. 8vo, paper, 75 cents, 
One of the Family: 

By the author of Carlyon’s Year. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


Brownlows. 


By Mrs, Oliphant, author of Agnes, Madonna Mary, The Laird of 
Norlaw, The Days of My Life, Carlingford, Life of Edward Irving, 
etc. 8vo, paper, 37 cents. 


Margaret's Engagement: 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


Playing for High Stakes. 
By Annie Thomas, author of On Guard, Denis Donne, Theo Leigh, 


Walter Goring, Played Out, Called to Account, etc. 8vo, paper, 
25 cents. 





Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above works by mail, post- 








New and Standard Works. 


Oratory: 


SACRED AND SECULAR; OR, THE EXTEMPORAN. 
EOUS SPEAKER. Includinga Chairman’s Guide for conducting 
Public Meetings according to the Best Parliamentary Forms. By 
WiriiaMm Pittrencer. With an introduction by Hon. John A. 
Bingham, M.C. A’clear and succinct exposition of the rules and 
methods of practice by which readiness in the expression of thought 
and an acceptable style may be acquired, both in composition 
and gesture. Bevelled boards, one handsome 12mo vol. of 220 
pages, tinted paper, $1 50. 


Life in the West ; 


OR, STORIES OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. ByN.C. 
MEEKER, agricultural editor of the New York Tribune. 

One handsome 12mo vol. of 360 pages, tinted paper, bevelled boards, 

muslin, $2. A capital book for Eastern men or Europeans going 

West; and a most interesting work for family reading everywhere. 





Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, and Italian, New Physiognomy ; or Signs of Charcter. 


As manifested through Temperament and External Forms, and 
especialiy in the Human Face Divine. With more than 1,000 
illustrations. By S. R. Wetts. In three styles of binding. 
Price in one 12mo volume, 768 pp., handsomely bound in muslin, 
$5; in heavy calf, marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full gilt, 
$10. 


. f H - 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. Lothrop Motley, Hydropathic Encyclopedia 7A System * y 


dropathy and Hygiene. 

In one large octavo volume. Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, 
Illustrated ; Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, 
and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cook- 
ery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment ; Special Pathology 
and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of all known Diseases ; Application of Hydro- 
pathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. Designed as a Guide to 
Families and Students and a Text-Book for Physicians. By R. T. 
Trai, M.D. $4 50. 


Constitution of Man; 


Considered in Relation to External Objects. By George Combe. 

The only authorized American edition. Price $1 75. 
The Emphatic Diaglott ; 

Or, The New Testament in Greek, with a literal interlinear trans- 
lation and a new version in English. An interesting and valuable 
work, In plain binding, $4; extra fine, $5. 

Principles of Physiology, 

Applied to the Preservation of Health and to the Improvement of 
Physical and Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 
Printed from the seventh Edinburgh edition. Enlarged and im- 
proved, $1 75. 

Moral Philosophy ; 

Or, The Duties of Man considered in his Individual, Domestic, and 
Social Capacities. By George Combe. Reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh edition. With the author’s latest corrections. $1 75. 

Education and Self-Improvement Complete; 

Comprising Physiology, Animal and Mental; Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character; Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
1 large vol., $4. 


Food and Diet: A Treatise. 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen, suited for Disordered 
States of the Digestive Organs, and an account of the Dietaries of 
some of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jona- 
than Pereira, M.D., F.R.S., and L.S. Edited by Charles A. Lee, 
M.D. §1 75. 


Movement Cure. 

An Exposition of the Swedish Movement Cure. Embracing the His- 
tory and Philosophy of this System of Medical Treatment, with 
Examples of Single Movements, and Directions for their Use in 
Various Forms of Chronic Diseases ; forming a Complete Manual 
of Exercises, together with a Summary of the Principles of General 
Hygiene. By George H. Taylor, A.M., M.D. $1 75. 


Weaver’s Works for the Young. 

Comprising Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes, Aims 
and Aids for Girls and Young Women, Ways of Life, or The 
Right Way and the Wrong Way. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. $3. 


The Right Word in the Right Place. 

A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference Book, embracing extensive 
collections of Synonyms, ‘Technical Terms, Abbreviatigns and 
Foreign Phrases, chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctuation 
and Proof-Reading, and other interesting and valuable information. 
By the author of How to Write, How to ‘Talk, etc, etc. 75 





cents, 
Family Gymnasium. - 
With numerous Illustrations ; containing the most improved methods 
of applying Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exer- 


cises to the Development of the Bodily Organs, the Invigoration of 
their Functions, the Preservation of Health, and cure of Diseases 
and Deformities, Intended for Home Instruction, By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. $1 75. 

Published fby S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, Sent by 
mail, prepaid, by the publisher on the receipt of the price; and sold 
wholesale and retail by all news-men and booksellers. 

We have all works pertaining to the Science of Man, including Phre- 
nology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Psychology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Dietetics, Gymnastics, etc, Also, all Standard Works on 
Phonography, Hydropathy, and the Natural Sciences generally. Enclose 
Stamps for Illustrated Catalogues. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life Illus- 
ra 


Devoted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, Education, Art, Literature, with Measures to Reform, Ele- 
vate, and Improve Mankind Physically, Mentally, and Spiritually, 
S. R. WELLs, Editor. 

Terms.—A new volume, the 47th, commenced with the January num- 
ber. Published Monthly, in quarto form, at $3 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, sent by first post, 30 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $s 
per copy, and an extra copy to agent, or THE JouRNAL and Rounp 
TABLE $7; JourNAL and WEEK $s. 


S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 





age free, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


389 Broadway, New York. 
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